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FOREWORD 


Franco's desire to keep Spain a monolithic state is offset by his reali- 
zation that no one group, not even the Falange which aspires to this role, 
can serve as the necessary monolith. An undetermined proportion of the 
Spanish population sympathizes with Russia, since it holds the United States 
responsible for prolonging the Franco dictatorship, and the Communists are 
astutely posing as partisans of a moderate solution for the Spanish problem. 
Franco in September crushed without hesitation a strike of Bilbao dock 
workers. Meanwhile U.S. strength in Spain increased as the 16th Air Force 
moved to Torrején, the huge airbase 18 miles northeast of Madrid. 


The Portuguese-Indian dispute over Goa dragged on before the International 
Court of The Hague, whose competency to judge in this matter the New Delhi 
government questioned on various scores. Preparations continued for the 
November 3 elections in Portugal, but, given the corporate structure of the 
National Assembly, there was no doubt that the voters, if that word may be 
used, were going through pointless motions. 


The unpopularity of Mexico's official party, the PRI, was apparent as the 
government prepared to unveil the new President; as yet, no one had seen the 
face of el tapado. Part of the resentment was due to the virtual monopoly the 
capital exercises over national revenue; the Cardenistas, who represent rural 
socialism, said that the federal government receives 80% of the public reve- 
nue, the states 16% and the miserable municipios only 4%. The Cardenistas 
objected likewise to the control they said the United States had gained of the 
Mexican economy. 


The official story that Guatemalan President Castillo Armas had been shot 
by an isolated and deluded Communist left many questions unanswered, especially 
after it was made public that he had been shot with two bullets of different 
caliber. The official candidate for the presidency, Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, 
seemed to control the elections, but his chief rival, reckless General Miguel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes, representing the extreme right, prepared to take advantage 
of all the discontents he could find, including those who should naturally be 
his enemies, the extreme left. 


Salvadorean President José Marfa Lemus completed his first year in office. 
Honduras persisted in its belief that constitutional reform was a necessary 
prelude to civic peace, and, in the September 21 elections for the National 
Constituent Assembly, the Liberal Party of Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales scored an 
easy victory. Honduras and Nicaragua continued to squabble over their border 
dispute, which had been referred to the World Court in The Hague. The ap- 
proaching Washington meeting of the Inter-American Press Association put a 
spotlight on the question of press freedom in Nicaragua. While the official 
Novedades attempted to whitewash the Managua administration, opposition papers 
like Flecha attacked the Zurita Act which virtually gags the press. A mass 
was held in New York's St. Patrick's Cathedral to celebrate the anniversary of 
the assassination of Dictator Somoza; guests received a memorial missal bear- 
ing the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman. The Costa Rican Government continued 
its efforts to undermine Pan American's affiliate LACSA by creating a national 
airline. 
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Foreign companies continued their search for oil in Panama. The Panama- 
nian Government forbade ex-Dictator Rojas Pinilla of Colombia to fly from the 
Dominican Republic; there has been cordial collaboration between the govern- 
ments of Colombia and Panama, and neither would like to have the troublemaker 
next to his old domain.. The murder of Remén remained a mystery which all 
seemed frightened to attack honestly; the jailed lawyer Miré6, who confessed 
and then retracted his statement, even accused President de la Guardia of 
complicity in the foul deed. 


Cubans seemed unconvinced by Batista's claim that he believed in freedom; 
on September 5 a bloody revolt took place in Cienfuegos. Despite support 
given by naval units, the uprising was finally crushed by Batista's troops. 
Cubans in New York paraded before the United Nations building protesting the 
"slaughter of Cienfuegos,'' while in Miami anti-Batista feeling rose to a new 
high. 


The Haitian presidential election on September 22 was reduced to a fight 
between Francsois Duvalier and Louis Dejoie, since Daniel Fignole was disquali- 
fied as an exile in New York. General Kebreau swore that the elections he 
organized were free and honest; Duvalier won, and, after a futile attempt to 
overthrow him, Dejoie went into hiding. Across the border, the Dominican Re- 
public enjoyed an apathetic peace, while Oregon Congressman Charles 0. Porter 
and Jules Dubois of the Inter-American Press Association continued their 
attacks on Generalissimo Trujillo and on the U.S. policy of supporting him. 


On the Puerto Rican scene, university chancellor Jaime Benitez continued to 


assert himself and showed not the slightest inclination to resign, as the 
partisans of Mufioz Marin hoped he would. 


As the date for the Venezuelan national elections, December 15, ap- 
proached, Pérez Jiménez filled the jails with his enemies, deporting some to 
make room for others. Meanwhile he continued to seek to impress the world 
with Venezuela's prosperity; having withdrawn his fruitless offer to finance 
an inter-American development fund, he announced that Venezuela was prepared 
to offer financial help on a bilateral basis. Tangible proofs of Venezuelan 
progress were public works such as the 5 1/2-mile bridge across the entrance 
to Lake Maracaibo. 


When the threat arose that Rojas Pinilla would attempt to return to 
Colombia from the Dominican Republic, where he had come on "business" from 
the Canary Islands, the military junta made up of men who had once been his 
friends threatened him with arrest if he should touch Colombian soil. The 
civic peace between Conservatives and Liberals which Lleras Camargo had 
sought so hard to promote became even more problematic as the Conservatives 
were torn by the ever more bitter bickerings between Laureanistas and Ospi- 
nistas. The report on Colombian conditions by a foreign commission led by 
Father Louis Lebret provided international confirmation of the Colombians' 
worst fears. Relations between Colombia and Ecuador deteriorated as both 
countries exchanged uncomplimentary remarks over the administration of the 
Grancolombian Fleet. 


A French exhibition in Lima and the visit of French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau were timed to coincide with the proclamation of the "Prado 
Doctrine," one of the most pretentious and pointless uses of that word so 
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abused in New World diplomacy: "doctrine." This assertion that the nations 
of Latin Europe and Latin America should stand together in the modern world 
was a revival of the "Latin Union" which was launched with much fanfare in 
Rio de Janeiro a few years ago, but which faded like the snows of yesteryear. 
The Prado "Doctrine" may have been an indication of annoyance with the United 
States over tariff and other matters, and a recognition that French capital 
has been poured into projects such as Santa Valley plan which U.S. capital 
views with obvious coolness. Economic unrest in Peru was reflected in the 
resignation of Prado's whole cabinet on September 20. The continued tension 
in Bolivia was manifest when nearly two hundred army officers turned in their 
resignations. 


The Peronista leaders who escaped to Chile have become a worse inter- 
national problem than Perdén himself, and they are clearly in contact with him. 
The name of Guillermo Patricio Kelly suggests that there was something ata- 
vistic in his ability to escape from jail and continue conspiring. As a 
troublemaker, he endangered not only the peace of Argentina, but also that of 
Chile; his behavior brought about the worst cabinet crisis in the recent 
history of Chile. While the United States shows little patience with trouble- 
makers within its own borders and willingly treats restless elements in its 
satellite countries in the Caribbean as such, there is a tendency to idealize 
troublemakers in other power systems as underdogs fighting for freedom. Lest 
Guillermo Patricio Kelly benefit from that tendency, it should be pointed out 
that the Chilean Supreme Court accepted evidence that he was guilty of murder, 
extortion, and robbery while Secretary-General of Perdén's tough National 
Liberation Alliance. 


Across the Andes, the Constituent Assembly met in Santa Fé but soon 
proved ineffective, despite President Aramburu's efforts to ensure the success 
of this, his chosen instrument of reform. The 77 delegates of Arturo 
Frondizi's Intransigent Radical Party immediately walked out in order to make 
it difficult for the majority group to obtain the 104 votes needed to pass 
any measure. Sabattini, whose Radical faction had supported Balbin during 
the elections, now threatened to withdraw his 19 delegates if the Assembly 
tried to do more than revive the 1853 constitution. Without Balbin's group, 
the Assembly could not muster a quorum. All this petty politicking was re- 
grettable, since it completely obscured Aramburu's grand design, which was to 
reform the 1853 charter in order to give the national executive less power. 
While such a reform would restore authority to the essentially conservative 
provincial governments, it would also take away some of the glamour of the 
presidency and reduce the danger of personalism which was in part what 
brought Perén to power. Aramburu's proposal, aimed at forestalling another 
Perén, paralleled in a modest way the Uruguayan adoption of the colegiado 
system of government. Uruguay continued its traditional fight against dic- 
tators by virtually suspending relations with the Dominican Republic and by 
attempting to bring up the Galindez case before the United Nations. Para- 
guayan dictator Stroessner, having lost the support Perdén gave him in 
Argentina, visited Brazil in order to strengthen ties with the country which 
has long vied with Argentina for hegemony over his landlocked republic. 


The minority U.D.N. Party in Brazil, which represents by and large the 
middle class and responsible professional groups, and for that very reason 
has been unable to win a national election, denounced the majority parties 
for their support of the Kubitschek administration's plans to give suffrage 


(Continued on Page 506) 
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The Spanish Government announced that it is prepared to permit the for- 
mation of political groups. Such a move would be a relaxing of restrictions 
that have been applied since 1939. The apparent aim is to make the Falange 
into a sort of political pool containing various groups that accept the 
fundamental bases of the present regime while preserving their own character- 
istics. Franco had given the Falange a monopoly on political action but 
never permitted it to function as a true political party. Apparently he 
hoped to persuade existing political groups that are prepared to collaborate 
with the regime to forget their differences and to agree for the immediate 
future on a minimum program. This would include: eventual restoration of a 
"modern" monarchy, maintenance of the present labor union movement and the 
existing social legislation, limited political activity without parliamentary- 
democratic forms, and close state collaboration with the Church in educational, 
moral, and religious questions. 


The Franco leaders appeared to hope that acceptance of such a program 
would enable Spain to improve the national standard of living through industri- 
alization, thereby reducing the danger of Communism. The expected political 
pattern would be the formation of three main groups--the Falangists linked 
with the labor unions in the role of a "labor party" on the left; a Catholic 
center; and a monarchist right wing. However, the overwhelming desire of the 
nation was to better the standard of living. For the moment, political 
demands were taking a secondary place. 


Diplomatic circles in Madrid speculated that Generalissimo Franco was 
going to meet Don Juan when the former sailed from La Corufia. Don Juan was 
in Lisbon at the time, but it was known that his yacht "Saltillo" was ready 
to weigh anchor. The last time that Franco and Don Juan met was in December 
1954 in Cabezas, a Spanish village near the Portuguese border. They agreed 
then on the future education of Juan Carlos. 


Writer Dionisio Ridruejo was given provisional liberty on September 3, 
under bail. Ridruejo, a former Falangist, who today is one of the most 
active opponents of the Franco regime, was jailed in April 1957 as a result 
of statements he made in an interview published in the Cuban magazine 
Bohemia. He was accused of “illegal propaganda" and of acts aimed at spread- 
ing Masonry and Communism. 


On September 2, some 2,800 Basque workers at Spain's major shipyard in 
Bilbao began a sit-down strike for more pay. This overt labor defiance was 
the first in Bilbao this year, but it marked growing dissatisfaction with 
spiraling inflation and Franco's conservative labor policy. The sit-downers 
were summarily fired, and the government-run labor organization cut off their 
unemployment benefits and wiped out their seniority rights. The workers, 
largely unorganized and without strike funds, meekly reapplied for jobs four 
days later. The Franco forces had won again without yielding an inch, 
although inflation, poverty, and discontent remained. 


Meanwhile, according to the clandestine radio station Espaiia Indepen- 
diente, early in September the full central committee of the Spanish 
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Communist Party met presumably in Russia. Dolores Ibarruri (la Pasionaria), 
secretary general of the party, stated that the "basic and fundamental aim of 
our policy of national reconciliation has been to consolidate the various 
forces which for different reasons are opposed to the Franco dictatorship. 
The Communist Party considers it necessary to tell all opposition forces that 
the time has come to cross the Rubicon." She added that the day of national 
"reconciliation" is to be a peaceful protest against the high cost of living 
and the economic policy of the dictatorship, and in favor of an ammesty and 
political liberties. The Communists envisage this day as a "peaceful mobili- 
zation," somewhat in the manner of the action which led without violence to 
the dismissal of the Colombian dictator Rojas Pinilla. They also feel that 
the time and date for the national day cannot be definitely fixed--it is an 
action which must mature, although it cannot come about by itself, since it 
needs the conscious help of the different opposition forces. 


The Pentagon announced that the first radar defense unit in Spain has 
been installed in Villatobas, 50 miles south of Madrid, and that six others 
will be in operation within a year. Colonel Clay Tice, Jr., chief of the 
radar system, estimated that radar in Spain will add an hour to the time the 
Strategic Air Command might have in warning of an enemy air attack in this 
part of Europe. The first unit of the 16th Air Force--the newest major com- 
ponent of the world-wide U.S. Strategic Air Command--moved from Madrid to 
Torrején, the huge new air base 18 miles northeast of the capital. Torrejdén 
has western Europe's longest runway (13,400 feet) and is the largest and 
most elaborate of the $350 million complex of five U.S. bases being completed 
in Spain. The 500-mile-long fuel pipeline supplying all the American bases 
in Spain has also been finished and tested. It stretches across the country 
from the port of Rota, just north of Cadiz on the Atlantic, up to Zaragoza, 
185 miles northeast of Torrején and not many miles from the French frontier. 


i 

Airline transport leaders from 50 countries gathered in Madrid for a 
week-long discussion of their most pressing problems--soaring costs and the 
need to adapt the industry to the jet age. A plea for a "sound and realis- 
tic approach" by world governments to the problems facing the airline 
industry was made by Sir William P. Hildred, director general of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association (IATA). The legal committee of the group 
warned that a new international treaty is needed to facilitate the future 
chartering and exchange of giant aircraft on a global basis. 


Spain and the United States have signed an expanded agreement for co- 
operation in civil uses of atomic energy which will provide a basis for 
future U.S. cooperation with Spain in the development of a nuclear power 
program. The United States will make available as needed over a term of ten 
years 500 kilograms of uranium-235 to be contained in fuel sold or leased to 
Spain for use in research, experimental power units, and commercial power 
reactors. 


A year behind schedule, the state-sponsored steel plant at Avilés on 
Spain's north coast has started production. Spain needs steel desperately. 
Production is around 1.2 million tons annually, as against an estimated 
demand of at least 2 million tons. Output of the Avilés plant will begin at 
300,000 tons of steel a year, should go to 600,000 tons by 1959 or 1960, and 
could then be expanded to produce 1.2 million tons if needed. 
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The $20 million direct U.S. economic aid to Spain announced recently in 
Washington is to be used principally for copper ($6 million) and coal ($4 mil- 
lion). The remainder of the aid dollars will be used to purchase: alumina, 
$1.5 million; aluminum, $2.5 million; scrap iron, $4.5 million; cellulose, 
$250,000; rubber, $250,000; ferromolybdenum and nickel, $250,000; and steel 
mill products, $750,000. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation has announced the 
inauguration of the first direct commercial radio-telephone service between 
Italy and Spain via the world's first over-the-horizon microwave link to be 
put into regular commercial service, spanning the 230-mile gap between 
Sardinia and Minorca. 


PORTUGAL 


Ramifications of the lengthy Goa case between Portugal and India were 
still being considered in the World Court at The Hague in September. Follow- 
ing the armed seizure of the enclaves of Dadrd and Nagar-Aveli on July 21, 
1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 7), and the embargo of free movement by Portugal 
between Dam&ao and those enclaves, India and Portugal closed their respective 
embassies in Lisbon and New Delhi in July 1955. Portugal's complaint against 
India was first introduced in the World Court on December 22, 1955, together 
with a declaration that the Portuguese Goverment recognized the authority 
and jurisdiction of the court and would abide by its decision. On March 15, 
1957, the court concluded that it had jurisdiction to solve the issue and 
requested the litigants to present their case. On June 15, 1957, Portugal 
complied with the request; previously India had obtained a postponement of 
the deadline from December 15, 1956, to April 15, 1957. On that date, how- 
ever, instead of presenting its viewpoint on the matter, the Indian Government 
introduced six preliminary objections against the jurisdiction of the court. 
Most of these objections, brought before the 17 judges, two of whom were 
judges “ad hoc" representing Portugal and India, were based on technicalities. 
However, one objection seemed vital, since in it India claimed that the free 
transit between the territories in question was wholly an internal affair of 
the Indian Government. India hired some of the best European lawyers, such 
as Claud Humphrey Meredith Waldock, professor of International Law at Oxford, 
and Paul Guggenheim, professor of International Law at the University of 
Geneva, as well as the former British Laborite Attorney General Sir Frank 
Soskice, but this fact together with the initial delays requested by India 
were regarded by the Portuguese Government as a sign that India's lawyers 
were not quite sure about the basis on which Portugal's case was introduced 
(namely the Poona treaty of 1779) and that India was afraid of an adverse 
decision by the tribunal. 


According to Indian sources, the secretaries of the ruling Socialist 
parties of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway are understood to have declared their 
support for the alleged demand of the people of Goa for freedom from Portu- 
guese rule. Such a declaration was made when Nath Pai, Praja Socialist M.P. 
and president of the International Organization of Socialist Youth,met with 
European Socialist leaders to promote Goa's freedom. Among other Socialist 
leaders who signed the declaration were Erich Ollenhauer of West Germany, 
Morgan Walter Phillips, General Secretary of the British Labor Party, and 
Matteo Matteotti of Italy. 
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Portugal plans to hold regular elections for the National Assembly on 
November 3, according to an official decree issued on September 24. Active 
campaigning, however, is restricted to one month prior to the day of the 
elections. The 120 deputies are chosen by direct vote in all provinces 
including those overseas. Although candidates are to be presented by the 
government and the so-called opposition parties, of the 28 nominal opposition 
candidates in the election of 1953, none was elected; no candidate who was 
not a member of the Unido Nacional gained a seat. The National Assembly does 
not initiate legislation but does discuss political measures and public ad- 
ministration and votes on laws drafted by the executive authorities after 
consulting the Corporative Chamber. The financial powers of the Assembly 
include the annual approval of the so-called "Bill of Means" which authorizes 
the budget. It also discusses and approves or disapproves once a year the 
accounts of the state and public debt operations. A member of the National 
Assembly is chosen by the government to represent official policy in debates 
and act as leader of the government deputies. The president of the National 
Assembly does not take part in the debates. 


The Minister of Economy, Ulisses Cruz de Aguiar Cortés, declared to the 
press that the economic situation of the nation during the first half of 1957 
was affected by the global increase in agricultural production, expansion of 
industrial activity and by an unfavorable balance in foreign trade. In 
comparison with the same period in 1956, there were increases in the pro- 
duction of wheat (40.9%), rye (13.7%), oats (33.8%), and barley (16.2%). The 
electrical output reached 1,147 million kilowatt-hours, which indicated a 6% 
increase. In the first half of 1957, Portugal imported 1.8 million tons of 
goods, mostly raw materials, foodstuff, machinery, yarn, ‘and textiles. The 
total value was 6,421 million escudos. This meant an increase of 289,296 tons 
with a corresponding value of 1,428 million escudos. Portugal exported only 
892,837 tons, 95,329 tons less than in the first half of 1956. In 1956 the 
foreign trade deficit for the first six months was 1, 953 million escudos, but 
in the same period for 1957 the deficit increased by another 1,530 million 
escudos. 


The first part of the oil refinery machinery ordered in Italy reached 
Luanda, Angola. The refinery is expected to be in operation by mid-1958. 
The 80,000 tons of Angolan coffee of the "robusta" type has found a very 
favorable market and constitutes now one of the main exports of Portugal to 
Europe and also to the United States. A wider market, especially in the 
United States, seems to promise a way of reducing Portugal's unfavorable 
balance in foreign trade; this fact, however, worried coffee-producing Brazil. 


Various improvements are under way at the port of Lourengo Marques, 
Mozambique, to enlarge the capacity to handle minerat shipments destined for 
the United States. The present space allotted to ore dumping has a capacity 
of 120,000 to 150,000 tons, whereas the new area being created by filling in 
land will accommodate 180,000 to 200,000 tons of ore. From January to July 
of 1957 Mozambique exported merchandise totaling 348,665 tons and valued at 
888 million escudos. That represented an increase of 51,238 tons and 114 mil- 
lion escudos over the first six months of 1956. The best consumers were 


continental Portugal (30.49%), India (18.35%), England (10.9%), and France 
(6.59%). 
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The Ministry of National Education claimed that 99% of the Portuguese 
children between the ages of 7 and 12 were attending school. However, in 
spite of this optimistic figure and the national campaign for the education 
of adults, the number of adults without schooling is still very high, since 
UNESCO reports that the illiteracy rate in Portugal is 40%. 


MEXICO 


President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines made his long-awaited annual message to 
the nation on September 1. The 127-page report was read in the Chamber of 
Deputies to the members of both houses of Congress, state governors, upper- 
echelon government officials, and party politicians. To the surprise and 
approbation of his listeners, Ruiz Cortines read unfalteringly forthree hours 
and 55 minutes without recourse to the customary substitute reader. 


At the close of his address, the President asserted that the 1958 elec- 
tions will be truly democratic, and that the government will do all in its 
power to make them the genuine expression of the will of the people. He 
called for the strengthening of political parties, but forbade any government 
employee to engage in politics without first handing in his resignation. 


To indicate Mexico's continuing economic progress, the President cited a 
7% increase in the gross national product and increases in various lines of 
production, ranging from 10% each in mining, manufacturing, and petroleum to 
48% in fishing. Ruiz Cortines admitted that Mexico had a $56 million unfavor- 
able trade balance from September 1956 to June 1957, which left the gold and 
dollar reserves at $407 million as compared with $410 million on July 31, 
1956. He blamed this principally on adverse weather conditions and the 
"dumping" abroad of the U.S. cotton surplus. He added that Mexico produced 
surpluses of cotton, coffee, sugar, wheat, rice, and beans, while admitting 
that it had imported 350,000 tons of maize during the first half of 1957. He 
said that the drought had seriously affected maize production, while per 
capita annual consumption of this grain had increased from 230 pounds in 1939 
to 330 pounds in 1956. In commenting on the bracero problem, he said that 
Mexico must provide employment for 350,000 to 450,000 more men. The President 
declared a moratorium on all agricultural debts contracted by ejidatarios and 
small landholders prior to 1953. 


The Mexican chief executive stated that the July earthquake had left 53 
dead in Mexico City and 18 in the state of Guerrero. The damage resulting 
from the tremor was set at $25.6 million in the capital and $1.2 million in 
Guerrero. Although he made no mention of the effect of the earthquake on 
school buildings, he estimated that 300,000 Mexican children, not counting 
those in Indian communities, had no school facilities whatsoever. Despite 
having doubled the school budget since 1953, he admitted that one out of two 
Mexicans is still illiterate. 


In the wake of the President's words encouraging the democratic expres- 
sion of the will of the people, political activity increased during September. 
Although there were still no serious presidential contenders on the horizon, 
the political issues did become more clearly defined, with the education 
problem leading in importance. The cardenistas (see below) stated that 95% 
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of the rural schools never complete a full school year; the Partido Accién 
Nacional (PAN) charged that the scant number of new teachers being trained 
leaves 90,000 to 110,000 more children each year without teachers. In 
contrast to Ruiz Cortines' statistics, Francisco Quiroga Fernandez, president 
of the National Union of Parents, said that three million Mexican children 
are receiving no schooling. Both he and the PAN called for further modifi- 
cation of Article Three of the Constitution, which, although at present not 
rigidly enforced, prevents the participation of religious groups in education. 
Excelsior's Aldo Baroni doubted that the Church could assume much of the 
burden of Mexican education, since he said only 8% of all Roman Catholic 
priests serve the 37% of the world's Catholics who reside in Latin America. 


Another issue preoccupying politicians was growing political and eco- 
nomic centralism, a phenomenon not seriously denied even by the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI). Cardenistas stated that the federal 
government received 80% of the public revenue, the states 16%, and the 
municipios only 4%. An indication of public resentment over centralism was 
seen in the opposition that the PRI experienced in Saltillo in imposing 
Oscar Flores Tapia as mayor. In the face of threats by business and civic 
groups that they would form an independent party, the PRI replaced Flores 
Tapia with a more acceptable candidate, Eulalio Gutiérrez Treviiio. 


An issue which has been largely ignored by both the PRI and the PAN but 
which is receiving increasing attention from cardenistas and from radical 
fringe groups is ihe great disparity of income which exists between the 
Mexican upper and lower classes (H.A.R., X: p. 401). The rising cost of 
living is a factor which intensifies this economic inequity. Cardenistas 
stated that the worker's real income, despite some improvement during the 
last five years, was still lower than it was at the end of Cardenas' term in ~ 
1940. 


Agriculture was the focus for a discussion which centered on the fact 
that the 58% of the population which is directly dependent on agriculture 
receives only 20% of the national income. The heavy maize imports which were 
financed by a $23 million long-term Export-Import Bank loan also drew criti- 
cism. An Excelsior editorial blamed the shortage on the fact that the govern- 
ment had emphasized large irrigation projects benefiting the latifundistas of 
the "Revolutionary family," instead of small-scale irrigation which would 
increase maize production. Kathryn H. Wylie of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Foreign Service stated that the average daily calory consumption of 
Mexicans had dropped from 2449 calories in 1953 to 2257 in 1955 largely 
because of restriction of maize imports. This statement caused some specu- 
lation as to whether the present maize imports were caused by drought or 
whether they were simply an election-year phenomenon. Mrs. Wylie felt that, 
in view of the increasing population and increasing per capita demand, agri- 
cultural imports are likely to continue despite the Mexican Government's aim 
of self-sufficiency. 


The continuing annual exodus of braceros is also an important issue, 
although the government tends to deprecate its importance which, according to 
a speech before a Friends Society meeting in Mexico City by Professor Manuel 
German Parra, of the National University of Mexico, is rooted in the fact 
that Mexico's productive land is insufficient to provide food and jobs for 
its one million per annum population increase. The government maintains that 
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industrialization is the answer to this problem, but Excelsior's Leopoldo 
Salazar Viniegra argued that too great an emphasis on industrialization will 
make Mexico even more dependent on foreign nations and also raise the 
possibility of even greater unemployment through plant automation. Salazar 
Viniegra recommended the stimulation of small-scale privately-owned farms, 
together with government sponsorship of small-scale irrigation projects. 


Another storm-center of debate was foreign investment, which according 
to the cardenistas is now $880 million, 80% of this sum being of U.S. origin. 
The cardenistas stated that, far from aiding Mexico, foreign capital had 
actually constituted a drain on the economy. They said that from 1939 to 
1950, $658 million in profits and interest payments had been taken out of the 
country by foreign investors, while only $300 million had been invested 
during the same period. They did not attempt to analyze the period since 
1950 which has seen heavy reinvestment of profits within the country. The 
cardenistas were also disturbed by foreign ownership of most of the zinc, 
lead, and copper industry and Mexican dependence on the United States for 70% 
of its total foreign export market. 


Although there was general agreement in more conservative circles that 
foreign investments might be the best means of keeping the economy going in 
the face of the declining role of exports, a motion in a convention of the 
Confederation of National Chambers of Commerce (CONCANACO) urging that the 
government permit foreign investment in the petroleum industry was rejected 
by Antonio J. Bermidez, head of Petrédleos Mexicanos (PEMEX). Pointing out 
that PEMEX could obtain financing adequate to keep pace with Mexico's 
increasing demand for petroleum products (an average of 8% per annum) by 
instituting a realistic pricing policy, he indicated that present low pe- 
troleum prices amounted to a subsidy to all segments of the economy. Bermidez 
added that economic progress would not come through the export of crude 
petroleum, but rather from providing a cheap and dependable source of energy 
for domestic use. In referring to a comparison made in the CONCANACO con- 
vention between the rather modest achievements of the Mexican industry and 
the oil bonanzas of Venezuela and Arabia, he said that Mexico did not have 
comparable reserves. 


A subject which will certainly receive much political attention is 
Mexico's somewhat insecure balance-of-payments position. Weakening world 
markets in cotton, coffee, lead, and zinc, and the greatly increased maize 
imports caused rumors of an impending currency devaluation. Although Mexico 
turned up with a $245 million trade deficit and a $97 million unfavorable 
balance of payments for the first half of 1957, it was pointed out that 
exports usually increase during the second half and it was felt that currency 
devaluation would be avoided at least for the remainder of the Ruiz Cortines 
administration. 


The President's pledge of a free election seemed to intensify political 
jockeying within the PRI. The declaration of two local PRI groups--one in 
Jalapa, Veracruz; the other in Guadalajara, Jalisco--in favor of the candi- 
dacy of Interior Minister Angel Carvajal caused Manuel Marcué Pardijias, the 
editor of the economic quarterly Problemas Agricolas e Industriales de México, 
to tell Excelsior that the noncommittal Carvajal would not be the candidate 
of the young cardenistas; whereupon the so-called upper stratum of the 
cardenistas alleged that Marcué Pardifias had no authority to make such a 
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statement. The latter reaffirmed his opinion, ‘saying that Carvajal was an 
unattractive individual of undemocratic tendencies who could never capture 
the imagination of the masses. 


At the end of September, the cardenistas came out with a declaration of 
principles signed among others by three ex-presidents of the PRI: General 
Heriberto Jara and Senators Luis I. Rodriguez and Silvano Barba Gonzdlez. 
This somewhat demagogic document, which bore a considerable resemblance to a 
political party platform, in addition to discussing the above-mentioned 
election issues favored greater debate over candidates and programs, a lessen- 
ing of political centralism, more active land reform, freedom of religion 
without opposition to religion, foreign investment as long as it is comple- 
mentary to domestic investment, increased educational facilities, better 
distribution of wealth, and nationalization of the largely foreign-owned 
electrical industry. In general the cardenista platform was critical of 


post-Cd4rdenas regimes, but was careful to avoid direct criticism of Ruiz 
Cortines. 


Although skeptical of the President's promised free elections, oppo- 
sition parties were stimulated to greater activity. The PAN regional con- 
vention of San Luis Potosi nominated for President Rafael Preciado Hernandez, 
49, a native of El Grullo, Jalisco. Preciado Herndndez, a lawyer and author 
of several books, has served as a law professor at both the University of 
Guadalajara and the University of Mexico. The PAN will not receive Sinar- 
quista support as it did in 1952, since the Unidén Nacion4l Sinarquista 
(U.N.S.) announced that it will not participate in the next elections, 
either with its own candidate or in support of the PAN candidate. Declining 
to follow the lead of the U.N.S., Miguel Henriquez Guzm4n told citizens who 
had gathered in front of his Mexico City home to celebrate his birthday that, ~ 
as in 1952, he would be available as a candidate of the Federacién de 
Partidos del Pueblo (F.P.P.). 


An August New York Herald Tribune article (H.A.R., X: p. 404) which 
described author and art institute director Stirling Dickinson as a leader of 
Communistic U.S. expatriates aroused a wave of protests from San Miguel de 
Allende. A number of prominent citizens including Guanajuato Governor Jesus 
Rodriguez Gaona and Rev. José Mercadillo y Miranda, nephew of Archbishop 
Miranda of Mexico City, sent telegrams to U.S. Ambassador Robert C. Hill, 
Canadian Ambassador Douglas Cole, the U.S. headquarters of the Lions Club, 
and to various departments of the Mexican government. After the September 9 
issue of Time described Dickinson as “keeping open house for Communists and 
fellow travelers," it was reported that Dickinson would sue both Time and the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Residents of the states of Durango and Coahuila received assurance that 
the government would definitely construct an $80 million project designed to 
bring water from the Rio San Lorenzo to the Lazaro Caérdenas Dam on the Rio 
Nazas. According to Hydraulic Resources Minister Eduardo Chavez, the project 
would consist of a new dam on the San Lorenzo and 95 miles of canals and 
tunnels to carry water eastward through the mountains to the Nazas. He also 
announced that cloud-seeding operations would begin immediately in an effort 
to replenish the drought-diminished water supply of the Lazaro Cardenas Dam. 
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Speculation centered during September on new information about the as- 
sassination of President Castillo Armas. The Associated Press reported on 
September 13 that, as a result of the autopsy, the prosecuting attorney 
revealed that there was a possibility that two people may have caused the 
death of the President. The autopsy disclosed that there were bullets of two 
different calibers in the President's body, one which caused powder burns, 
indicating that it was fired at very close range, and the other, which left 
no burns and was fired from farther away. Therefore, it was assumed that a 
second person could have fired. This presumption would completely alter the 
first versions of the assassination according to which the guard, Romeo 
Vasquez Sanchez, was the only person involved. However, the new developments 
_ were not centered so much on the distance from which the shots were fired as 
on the discovery that one bullet came from a 7 mm. rifle and the second from 
a 5 mm. automatic pistol. The original account of the fatal deed stated that 
the President died instantly as a result of wounds inflicted by a 7 mm. rifle. 
However, the autopsy suggested that the President died as a result of the 
pistol shot and not from the rifle carried by the guard as was previously 
supposed (H.A.R., X: p. 345). 


Early in September political parties began to intensify their activity 
in preparation for the October 20 elections of the candidate to succeed the 
late President Castillo Armas. By the deadline date for filing candidacies, 
three right-wing presidential candidates were recorded. Under the leadership 
of the Movimiento Democrdtico Nacional (M.D.N.) five of the 13 organized 
political parties formed an electoral coalition called the Unién de Partidos 
Anticomunistas (U.P.A.). This union was formed to support the former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, a 49-year-old lawyer 
and industrialist. Since he had the backing of government leaders, he was 
considered by observers to be the strongest right-wing candidate. At a press 
conference for foreign correspondents, Ortiz Passarelli declared that the 
union of the democratic anti-Communist parties pleased him, and he hoped it 
meant that he would have the opportunity to continue the five-year plan 
started by Castillo Armas. With regard to Communism, he said that anti- 
Communists should not be on the defensive, but rather should go on the 
offensive. 


Around General Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes, 61, were grouped the extreme 
right-wing elements. Observers noted that political rivalry increased sharply 
after his arrival in Guatemala. Ydigoras Fuentes had been a prominent figure 
under Ubico, having been military commander in the department of San Marcos 
and Director General of Highways. He was exiled by the Arévalo regime and 
returned in disguise and with a false passport to present himself unsuccess- 
fully as presidential candidate against Arbenz in 1950. The Castillo Armas 
government appointed him Ambassador to Colombia in order to get him out of 
the country as a potential troublemaker. This time he returned with much 
fanfare to Guatemala and became the candidate of Reconciliacién Demécrata 
Nacional, with the support of the Partido de Redencién. The provisional 
government announced that two men had been arrested for disturbing the peace. 
They had been making insulting remarks in the crowd that greeted the returning 
Ydigoras. Ydigoras was Ortiz Passarelli's chief rival. His supporters were 
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campaigning vigorously, proposing as part of their platform the return of po- 
litical exiles. The candidate told foreign correspondents that the problem of 
the exiles must be viewed in the light of constitutional safeguards. Colonel 
Juan Francisco Oliva stated once again that the Army will guarantee free 
elections (H.A.R., X: p. 406). Thus far in the campaign, violence was rare; 
the bitterest attacks were the verbal ones made by the Ortiz Passarelli group 
against the leftist Partido Revolucionario. A third right-winger to be nomi- 
nated was Miguel Asturias Quifiénez, 60. His small Partido Demdécrata Cristiano, 
was once in Castillo Armas' coalition. 


There was some doubt as to whether the candidate of the left-wing Partido 
Revolucionario would be allowed to register, because not he, but his party, 
was stigmatized as pro-Communist. This was the first leftist party to be 
organized since 1954. Mario Méndez Montenegro was named as the party's candi- 
date. The 47-year-old former mayor of Guatemala City was a prominent figure 
in the 1954 revolution. He had opposed the government of Juan José Arévalo in 
1949, and was involved in the June 1957 uprising. These activities culminated 
in a peculiar situation, for the party backing Méndez is made up largely of 
"men of the 20th of October" who supported Arévalo and Arbenz from 1945 to 
1954. His party was accused by the government of being Communist-led, one 
leader being Eduardo Castillo Arriola, Guatemala's permanent delegate to the 
United Nations at the time Colonel Arbenz was overthrown. Méndez Montenegro 
was, nonetheless, allowed to register provisionally pending court action brought 
by his Partido Revolucionario after the provisional government of President 
Luis Arturo Gonzdlez Lépez refused on a technicality to register the party. 
Paradoxically, it was the pro-Communist Arbenz who outlawed the Communist 
party in the last days of his dying regime. The Castillo Armas government 
never undid this measure. On September 27 the Electoral Tribunal came to a 
final decision and refused the Partido Revolucionario registration. r 


A report from the Bank of Guatemala stated that national and foreign 
petroleum companies were expected to invest close to $15 million. Actually, 
about $7 million will be paid out in salaries, services, and explorational 
work and rights. The Bureau of Mines received from Breaux Bridge Oil Refining 
Company, Inc. of Louisiana the first request for permission to establish an 
oil refinery in Guatemala. The request was made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Decree 345, the much-discussed new Petroleum Code approved by 
Castillo Armas in 1955, which opens the country's oil exploitation to foreign 
capital. The refinery installations would be transferred from Breaux Bridge, . 
Louisiana, to the department of Izabal near the Caribbean port of Santo 
Tomd4s. The plan was to produce 95 and 87 octane gasoline, diesel oil, bunker 
"C" oil, and liquefied petroleum gas from the 2,000 barrels of oil per day 
which the plant would be able to handle. Details as to the exact amount to 
be invested and the exact location were not mentioned in the petition. The 
plan was tentative as the companies and oilmen are still in the initial 
stages of exploration. At present, none of the companies is certain whether 
oil is available in commercial quantities. However, there will still be time 
for plans to be crystallized, for if the request passes the Bureau of Mines, 
it will not reach the Ministry of Economy for final approval before 1958. 


Funds to finance the harvest of state-owned farms during 1957-58 will be 
forthcoming from the National Agrarian Bank. In the largest operation of its 
kind to date, the Banco de Guatemala was authorized to advance up to $10 mil- 
lion to the National Agrarian Bank. Financing the harvest operations of the 
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state farms, known as fincas nacionales, was recently added to the list of 
responsibilities of the latter. This move was necessary because every year 
after sales are completed profits go to the government; thus, not enough cash 
is left on hand for the following year's operations. 


Foreign Minister Jorge Skinner-Klée flew to New York to support a U.N. 
resolution condemning Russia's actions in suppressing Hungary's attempt in 
October 1956 to oust its Russian rulers. He also spoke in Washington before 
a special session of the Organization of American States called in his honor. 


EL SALVADOR 


Upon completing his first year in office on September 14, President José 
Maria Lemus delivered a 90-minute speech before the Legislative Assembly. He 
concentrated on the progress achieved in the first year of his six-year term. 
He announced that next year's budget would be about $70 million, one of the 
highest in the history of the country. On the subject of industrial develop- 
ment, one of the major concerns of his administration, he declared that the 
annual value of Salvadorean industrial products exceeded $40 million, half of 
which represents the value of raw materials. In the political field he 
declared that he welcomed opposition, since political unanimity is impossible 
or suspect. 


University students, joined by many citizens, staged a public demon- 
stration commemorating the first anniversary of the death of Rigoberto Lépez 
Pérez, who assassinated President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. Speeches 
were made condemning the dictatorship in Nicaragua. 


The 1957-58 coffee crop was estimated at 1.15 million bags, as compared 
with the record 1.25 million bags produced in 1956-57. Dry weather was 
blamed for the smaller harvest. Weather conditions were expected to have 
less adverse effects on the 1957-58 cotton crop, which was tentatively set at 
the 1956-57 record level of 140,000 bales. The area under cotton cultivation 
was estimated to be 102,000 acres, compared with the 95,000 acres which pro- 
duced the bumper crop last year. 


The Legislative Assembly approved legislation to put into effect Presi- 
dent Lemus' request that the government-subsidized Federation of Rural Credit 
Cooperatives lend funds to combat usury. Although designed primarily to 
protect public employees, the legislation also permits others to enjoy its 
benefits. The Federation has for many years lent money to small merchants 
and farmers, especially those who have difficulty in obtaining loans from 
banks due to lack of collateral. 

The Defense Ministry, in cooperation with the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, was preparing plans for improved facilities which would 
permit jet airliners to use the Llopango International Airport. 


Invited by Israel, Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancia left for a trip 
to the Middle East to promote Salvadorean trade. 
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The brief but intensive three-way electoral campaign for the 58 seats in 
Honduras’ new National Constituent Assembly was climaxed on September 21 by a 
one-sided victory for the Liberal Party, led by personally popular Doctor (of 
Medicine) Ramén Villeda Morales, former Ambassador to the United States. The 
election marked a series of "firsts" for Honduras: the first effective exer- 
cise of women's suffrage, the first use of proportional representation, and 
the first election at which troops did not dominate the polling places, being 
specifically banned on orders of the executive power. Thus the ruling mili- 
tary junta kept its pledge to return the nation to democratic processes less 
than a year after it had deposed the late would-be-dictator President Julio 
Lozano Diaz on October 21, 1956. He in turn had usurped the Presidency after 
the inconclusive election of October 10, 1954 in which Liberal Villeda 
Morales led a field of three candidates but fell just short of the then con- 
stitutionally required absolute majority. The Liberal Party's opponents at 
that time were the same as those in the current campaign: the Nationalist 
Party, led by aging Honduran strong man Tiburcio Carias Andino and his son 
Gonzalo Carias Castillo; and the National Reformist Movement (M.N.R.) under 
the leadership of General Abraham Williams Calder6n. 


A record 522,359 eligible voters were registered, including 213,065 
women. Of the total who registered, approximately 62% exercised their fran- 
chise. Retorting to a statement in Time magazine that illiterates were not 
allowed to vote, the junta declared in a cable published in the magazine's 
letters section that the eligible registrants included 313,373 illiterates, 
60% of the total. Thé most complete returns available gave the Liberal Party 
205,135 votes, the National Party 98,088, and M.N.R. 28,470. Under the system 
of proportional representation employed, the Liberals won 36 seats in the - 
Constituent Assembly, and the Nationalists 18, while the M.N.R. trailed with 
four. In advance of the election, the New York Times quoted one minority 
party leader's views in favor of the guaranteed proportional representation 
"slice of cake" as follows: "It might not be as large a piece as we would 
like, but it costs less than an armed fight for a bigger piece."" Since the 
victorious Liberal Party would fall three votes short of a two-thirds 
majority, some observers expected the four M.N.R. delegates to vote with the 
Liberals on any critical issue where such a majority may be required. 


In contrast to the elections of October 1956, correspondents for foreign 
newspapers and press associations covering the elections agreed on their 
over-all orderliness and honesty. A total of four persons were reported 
killed and nine injured in the few sporadic outbursts of violence which took 
place, all of them outside the capital. 


The Constituent Assembly was scheduled to meet on October 21, the first 
anniversary of the junta's coup. All parties agreed that the Assembly's 
powers would be unlimited, specific mention being made of its authority to 
perpetuate itself as a permanent legislative body, of its expected drafting 
of a new constitution (Honduras' fourteenth), and of its power either to name 
a chief executive or to convoke new elections for the presidency. In either 
case, it was freely predicted that Villeda Morales would finally gain the 
office which he almost won in 1954. Villeda Morales himself was quoted as 
the foremost prophet of his own success, with indications that he would prefer 
a special presidential election over a simple designation by the new assembly. 


« 


In a post-election interview, he appeared to hint at his own indispensability 
to the nation when he said: "In view of the fact that I have been in Washing- 
ton, I am the only man who could obtain from the United States the economic 

aid which Honduras needs." In the recent past, the Honduran economy had been 
weakened by the uncertain political situation which discouraged foreign 
investment, and banana production had been seriously curtailed by "blow-downs," 
floods, and Panama disease. Aside from the effect upon potential foreign 
investors, it was estimated that because of political instability the 

Hondurans themselves had banked some $20 million abroad, an amount which 
equaled or exceeded the government's total reserves. Meanwhile, the United 
Fruit Company announced that its subsidiary the Tela Railroad Company had 
imported 69 head of Santa Gertrudis cattle by air from Texas in September, 

with an additional 46 head due shortly, to increase and improve Honduran 

herds. 


Two new steps were taken during September in the long-standing frontier 
dispute with Nicaragua (H.A.R., X: p. 121). One was the naming of a special 
commission to present the Honduran case before the World Court at The Hague. 
Chief of the mission was to be Ramén Cruz, assisted by counselors Julian 
Lopez Pineda, editor of El Dia, and Humberto Lépez Llamil, Honduran Minister 
to Holland. The other step was a formal rejection, through Chargé d'Affaires 
Policarpo Callejas, of Nicaragua's latest protest, which complained of the 
military junta's decree establishing the districts of Puerto Lempira and Brus 
Laguna within the Department of Gracias a Dios. Honduras labeled the Nicara- 
guan protest "unfounded." 


NICARAGUA 


While the opposition press took fairly sharp issue with the government 
on a variety of questions, the regime of President Luis Somoza Debayle ap- 
peared at least superficially sensitive to the possibility of censure of its 
press policies at the forthcoming convention of the Inter-American Press 
Association in the United States. Allegedly in an effort to forestall the 
airing of opposition complaints at such an international gathering, the 
official daily Novedades, on September 19 published the results of a survey 

it had conducted among clerical, banking, commercial, industrial, and pub- 
lishing circles on the question of press freedom in Nicaragua. To nobody's 
great surprise, Novedades reported favorable replies only among those it 
interviewed, including Archbishop Alejandro Gonzalez y Robleto of Managua, 
José Cardenal Argiiello, Felix Esteban Guandique, Diego Manuel Chamorro, Jorge 
L. Montealegre, Gabry Rivas, Carlos Flores Lovo, and Edmundo Tefel. In fact, 
Novedades found nobody contrary-minded. However Flecha declared that although 
the opposition press was permitted to attack governmental abuses and short- 
comings, this was on government sufferance only. Flecha's target was the so- 
called "Zurita Act," which it contended is so ambiguous in its provisions 

that the government is free to interpret it at will against the journalists 
who therefore live in constant fear of possible arrest. 


Anti-Somocistas crowed over the outcome of the brief closure of Adan 
Selva's paper, El Gran Diario. Selva owed 18,000 cérdobas (about $2,200) to 
the National Bank, an organ of the state. When he was unable to pay, the 

bank took foreclosure proceedings against the plant and equipment. Denied 
access to his own equipment, Selva reportedly had his paper printed in the 
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plants of other opposition papers, Flecha and La Prensa, whose owner, Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, is in exile in Costa Rica. Other opposition papers saw the 
foreclosure proceedings as a sinister administration move to gag critic Selva. 
All were delighted when Selva shrewdly published a special edition of El Gran 
Diario to sell at whatever price the purchasers would pay--and shortly 
collected more than enough to liquidate the indebtedness at the bank, where- 
upon he reclaimed possession of his own establishment. It was not quite clear 
why his well-wishers, who reportedly paid up to 1,000 cérdobas for a copy of 
the special edition, had not bailed him out of his financial difficulties more 
prosaically before the foreclosure. Everybody appeared satisfied: the bank 
had its 18,000 cérdobas; Selva had his paper; his customers had the special 


edition copies as souvenirs of the blow they had struck for a free Nicaraguan 
press. 


In a press interview, President Somoza was quoted as ready to cooperate 
with the United States in any renewed steps looking toward the possible con- 
struction of the Nicaraguan interoceanic canal, in which Washington had shown 
renewed interest. Somoza stated that such a canal would be an important 
bastion in Nicaraguan territory for the defense and security of the American 
continent. Government critics, however, failed to share his suggested 
national pride over such a prospect; instead, the opposition press, especially 
El Gran Diario, insisted that the Nicaraguan Government should demand a 
revision of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914 which granted canal-building 
rights to the United States. The opposition contended that the treaty impairs 
Nicaraguan sovereignty; further, that it compromises Guatemalan, Salvadorean, 
and Honduran rights in the Gulf of Fonseca as well as Costa Rican rights on 
the south shore of the mouth of the San Juan River, without consulting the 
nations involved; and finally, that the treaty had been negotiated while 
Nicaragua was occupied by U.S. marines. In the face of the revisionist 
campaign, Diego Manuel Chamorro defended the treaty which had been signed by 
his uncle General Emiliano Chamorro in Washington, while his father Diego 
Manuel Chamorro was Foreign Minister in the cabinet of President Adolfo Diaz. 
Chamorro declared that his elders had entered into the treaty in anticipation 
of present-day international developments and pointed out that various 
Liberal constitutions in Nicaragua from 1939 to 1950 had affirmed the treaty 
as valid and had declared Nicaragua's readiness to cooperate with the United 
States for its realization. 


Even the appointment of a delegation to present Nicaragua's case in its 
border dispute with Honduras at hearings before the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague (H.A.R., X: p. 348) drew censure from El Gran Diario. 
It charged that Nicaraguan National Bank director Leén Debayle Sacasa, Presi- 
dent Somoza's uncle, was unfit to serve as the delegation's chief because of 
alleged ties involving family and friends within the Honduran Government. 
Liberal Nationalist daily La Hora supported the appointment, and President 
Somoza insisted, upon interrogation, that uncle Leén was legally and morally 
qualified for the post. In addition to Debayle Sacasa, the official 
Novedades announced that Deputy Oscar Sevilla Sacasa had been appointed as 
an adviser, while independent papers stated that other members of the dele- 
gation would include Eduardo Conrado Vado, representing the Nicaraguan 
Conservative Party, Diego Manuel Chamorro, and Sofonias Salvatierra (See 
HONDURAS). In 1953, as leader of the Conservative Party minority, Vada had 
unsuccessfully proposed in Congress a revision of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. 
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As the anniversary of strong man Anastasio Somoza's assassination drew 
near, there were additional indications that son Luis desired at least to 
give the appearance of greater tolerance than his father had shown toward his 
opponents. As with the delegation to the World Court, he also reached into 
the ranks of the minority Conservative Party to name Alejandro Abaunza 
Marenco as a member of Nicaragua's permanent delegation to the United Nations. 
The other members were: Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Luis Mena Solorzano, 
Alfonso Ortega, Guillermo Lang, and José Roma4n. Lang, who is also Nicaraguan 
Consul General in New York, arranged for a special commemorative mass at 
St. Patrick's Cathedral on September 30, one year and one day after President 
Anastasio Somoza's death. Diplomats at the United Nations and consular 
officers in the New York area were invited to attend, and Lang distributed a 
special memorial missal bearing the imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Several minor natural disasters in September added to the widespread 
drought in damaging the 1957-1958 cotton crop outlook. Near Nicaragua's 
second city of Ledn, Cerro Negro volcano erupted violently for nearly a week 
(September 5-10), with a lava flow and rain of ashes which reportedly ruined 
hundreds of acres of cotton and killed many cattle. On September 11, a 
flash flood of the Nagarote River in the Department of Leén forced the evacu- 
ation to higher ground of some 15,000 inhabitants of Eastern Nagarote; no 
lives were reported lost, but property damage was heavy. Economically much 
more injurious was the severe drought in some of the country's important 
cotton-growing areas, retarding seed germination and early growth. It is 
too early to establish the actual extent of the damage to the 1957-1958 crop; 
picking ordinarily begins in November, and conditions in some areas are 
highly favorable. Cotton production in Nicaragua has expanded greatly in 
recent years. By 1956-1957, it reached 190,000 bales--the third largest 
cotton crop in North America, after the United States and Mexico. The im- 
portance of cotton in the Nicaraguan economy is reflected by the fact that 
in 1955 and 1956, it was the nation's leading export commodity, surpassing 
even coffee. In the particular case of trade with the United Kingdom, where 
the balance in 1955 and 1956 fluctuated between favorable-unfavorable to the 
extent of approximately ¥ 100,000, for the period January-June 1957, Nicara- 
qua showed a favorable balance of slightly over #1 million, primarily due 
to the exportation of £ 1.3 million of raw cotton. 


COSTA RICA 


There were no further reports concerning the bill which the opposition 
used during August as a pretext for a series of riots in San José. In diplo- 
matic circles, however, it was rumored that a small uprising in the Tortu- 
guero zone, near the Nicaraguan border, was a government device to distract 
public attention from the San José riots. Later it was confirmed that the 
Tortuguero "uprising" was merely an isolated bandit raid (H.A.R., X: p. 409). 


The government offered about $1 million to Pan American Airways (P.A.A.) 
and private stockholders for their holdings in Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses, 
S.A. (LACSA). One third of LACSA's shares are held by the government, a 
third by P.A.A. and the remaining third privately. The Costa Rican Congress 
had already approved a bill to establish an airline duplicating LACSA's best 
routes. P.A.A. protested this action, but the government's prompt reply was 
an offer to buy all the airline's stock. Pan American reportedly decided to 
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sell. It was rumored in San José that the government's decision to national- 
ize the airline resulted when Manuel Enrique Guerra, LACSA pilot and government 
member of the LACSA Board of Directors, decided to create a new airline, 
Aerovias Nacionales, to compete directly with LACSA in Costa Rica. Earlier 
Guerra accused LACSA of being a monopoly dominated by P.A.A. 


Another nationalization project, that of telecommunications, was soon to 
be presented to the Legislative Assembly. Telephone facilities in Costa Rica, 
considered the least efficient in Central America, are now handled by the 
Electric Bond & Share's Costa Rican subsidiary, Compafifa Nacional de Fuerza y 
Luz. Its contract was terminated several years ago and it has been trying 
unsuccessfully to obtain a renewal, including tariff exemptions and freedom 
from government control. Ever since President José Figueres founded the 
Instituto Costarricense de Electricidad (ICE) in 1948, the government has 
been working on a new plan with United Nations experts and an Italian firm. 
According to this plan, a new company, Telecomunicaciones Nacionales, will be 
created with half of the capital subscribed by the government and half by 
Italian investors. After a number of years the government would have the 
right to acquire the entire company. 


Visioén hinted that Figueres was planning to represent his country in the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council after he leaves the Presidency in 
September 1958. Costa Rica will replace the Dominican Republic on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 as one of the four Latin American countries in the Council. 


The Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone International (PTTI) started an 
organizing campaign in-Central America, Panama, and Colombia by inviting 
communications workers' leaders from these areas to attend the Trade Union 
Organizing Seminar held in San José from August 12 to 18. Salvador Ayala of . 
the Mexican Telephone Workers Union, who was appointed as the PTTI Central 
American Organizer, remained in Costa Rica to set up a Communications Workers 
Federation. 


Wind blew down an estimated 600,000 banana stems in Costa Rica's Pacific 
Coast area. This would probably mean a 5% drop in Costa Rican exports this 
year. A more optimistic item in the economic picture was that two local 
groups were planning to establish soluble-coffee plants in Costa Rica. One 
group hoped to produce about 20,000 pounds of soluble coffee per day for the 
U.S. market, while the other would produce some 2,200 pounds per day for 
local consumption. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Industry announced that the Second Latin 
American Conference of Rural Youth Leaders would be held in San José from 
September 29 to October 12. The participating countries include the United 
States, the five Central American republics, Panama, Colombia, Dutch Guiana, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and probably Puerto Rico and Venezuela. 
Among the points to be discussed were the selection and training of personnel 
and the financing of the members' projects. 


Edmundo Guerra, the Guatemalan exile who was arrested in August for 
slandering the memory of the late President Carlos Castillo Armas was released 
on September 25. An attempt was made to deport him, but no American republic 
would give him a visa, according to the Costa Rican Foreign Minister. An at- 
tempt against the life of Minister of Public Works Carlos Espinach was re- 
ported. A bomb exploded in his automobile, but no one was injured. 


PANAMA 


Although there are as yet no producing oil wells in Panama, U.S. companies 
were leasing vast acreages, hoping to profit from the growing boom. The Delhi- 
Taylor Corporation was granted a concession of over 1.5 million acres in the 
jungle of Darien. In Panama City, a subsidiary of the company was formed to 
explore the new lease. Also joining the ranks of hopeful U.S. companies was a 
combine of Champlin Oil and Refining Co. (50%), Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc. 
(25%), and Southland Royalty Co. (25%), which intends to start drilling in 
1958 on their 870,000-acre lease. 


The Price Control Office of Panama, in order to protect Panamanian indus- 
tries, expects to establish import quotas soon on items such as powdered 
milk, leather, and flowers. The Office attempted to prohibit import of these 
articles entirely, but the Supreme Court ruled that it has no authority to do 
so. 


Panama's Embassy in the Dominican Republic received orders not to grant a 
visa to deposed Colombian President Rojas Pinilla (See COLOMBIA). The latter 
was unwelcome in Panama because he boycotted the conference of the heads of 
American states held there in July 1956. 


October 21 was set as the date for the public hearing of persons involved 
in the Remén assassination, but there were rumors that the trial would be 
postponed. Accused of complicity in the murder of the late President on Janu- 
ary 2, 1955, were the following: Lawyer Rubén 0. Miré, who first confessed 
to the killing and then retracted the statement; a friend of Miré, Teresa 
Castro Sudrez, in whose house the gun was apparently hidden; José Edgardo 
Tejada and Luis Carlos Hernandez, who have been accused of selling the murder 
weapon to Mirdéd; and Federico Alberto Hyams, who supposedly drove Miré from 
the scene of the crime. 


There seems to be some suspicion of complicity on the part of high-ranking 
government officials. In August, Miré, from the Model Prison in Panama, 
accused President Ernesto de la Guardia of taking part in Remén's murder, and 
it was learned that Miré had given some information to ex-presidential candi- 
date Victor F. Goytia to be divulged only if something should happen to him. 
The same evening that this agreement was revealed, Goytia's house was bombed, 
but he escaped injury. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 
The Cuban patriot, José Marti, reportedly once said, "When a nation em- 
barks on a revolution, it can never emerge from it until it either annihilates 
itself or crowns its effort with victory." The Batista regime seemed bent on 
seeing that those participating in the revolt against it be annihilated, or at 
least jailed or exiled, and that the crown continue to be worn by Batista. 


On September 4 at Camp Columbia Army headquarters, Batista celebrated 
Armed Forces Day and the 24th anniversary of the "Sergeants' Revolt" of 1933 
which had left him in control of Cuban affairs ever since, except for the 
years 1944-1952. From Camp Columbia, he told the country over a radio-television 
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hookup that nothing would prevent the holding of elections scheduled for June 
1958, and that maximum guarantees would be provided for all participating. 

He deplored any suggestion of a military junta or foreign interference and 
stated that the opposition was "criminal" rather than "political" - that it 
came from dissident elements and those serving the interests of international 
Communism. He emphasized his government's interest in worker welfare and in 
the maintenance of cordial relations between labor and management. He pointed 
to the prosperity of the country, which he said was in large part due to his 
government's efforts, and urged sugar producers to restrict the 1958 crop 
production to the amount produced during 1957 so that the same level of 
prosperity could be maintained. He warned the agitators, terrorists, and 
insurrectionists harassing the country that they would be pursued and 
punished. 


This warning, however, did not prevent the rebels from unleashing a new 
wave of bomb explosions in a resumption of their campaign of "creeping terror" 
after nearly a month of uneasy peace. Two newspaper offices were wrecked in 
Pinar del Rio; business establishments in the center of Havana were damaged; 
one person was killed and several wounded in a bar and two movie theaters; 
and four persons were killed and five wounded in a running gun fight between 
policemen and oppositionists. 


All this seemed to be a mere prelude to the open revolt which broke out 
on September 5 in Cienfuegos, 150 miles southeast of Havana. Some 400 rebels, 
including maritime police and officers and sailors from the naval base nearby, 
joined with Fidel Castro sympathizers in trying to take over the port. They 


attacked and successfully occupied the National and Maritime Police head- 
quarters, passed out quantities of arms to the people, and captured the city's 
radio station. Messages to the public and to other revolutionists , who 

they thought were taking similar action at this time, were immediately broad- 
cast to the effect that "Santiago had been captured by forces of Fidel Castro 
and was the new capital of Cuba; that Revolutionists and the Navy were attack- 
ing in all Cuba; that Batista had been killed while leaving the Palace; a 
general strike had paralyzed the nation." From 7:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. the 
rebels were in complete control, according to Ted Morello of the New York 
World-Telegram who was vacationing in the city when the revolt broke out. 
However, the revolt was short-lived as the government ordered troop rein- 
forcements, tank units, and airplanes from Havana and other centers in the 
island to quell the uprising, and by evening government forces were in control 
again with heavy casualties suffered on both sides. After another unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the rebels on the following day, the government declared the 
situation completely under control. The city was sealed off for several days, 
however, and newspapermen and photographers were prohibited from describing 
the incident. Troops were ordered to remain in barracks and to be prepared 
for battle in the capitals of all six provinces, and the naval base of 
Matanzas was occupied by army units while army planes and navy vessels 
patrolled the island's long coastline to prevent any new landings of men or 
materials. The government had discovered that a "chain of revolts" had been 
planned to coincide with the Cienfuegos uprising but had been canceled at the 
last minute when the three army officers who were to take over the naval base 
in Havana and direct over-all operations were caught. All groups had been 
warned except those at the Cienfuegos naval base where most of the officers 
were known to be pro-Batista. This marked the first major group action outside 
of the environs of Santiago and the Sierra Maestra since the attempt on 
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Batista's life on March 13, and, more important, it marked the first time that 
a sector of the armed forces had openly defected from the undivided support 
being given the Batista government. 


Press releases from government agencies minimized the part played by the 
naval and maritime units, saying that pro-Castro rebels had "dressed like 
sailors" and broken into the naval station in Cienfuegos where they had been 
repelled successfully by Colonel Roberto Comesafias and his men. Batista pro- 
claimed the loyalty and unity of the armed forces and laid the blame for the 
uprising on Fidel Castro and ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrds, whom he accused 
of financing the revolt. The popular ex-president of the Senate and Minister 
of Interior under Prio and the head of Prio's sector of the Auténtico party in 
Havana, which had formed part of the civilian opposition to the government, 
Antonio (Tony) Varona, was arrested as the "intellectual" leader of the revolt, 
but through the unofficial intercession of several Latin American diplomats, 
he was permitted to take asylum in the Mexican Embassy and then to depart for 
exile in the United States where he was joined by his wife. Colonel Comesajias 
was relieved of his duties as commander of the southern naval district and 
ordered, with his assistant, to appear before the Navy's general staff to 
report on the actions of those men who had joined in the revolt. Some 50 
naval officers were arrested and various changes made in commands. Extensive 
loyalty checks were begun in the Army, while officers were purged or assigned 
to different posts. Fifteen Air Force officers were arrested as suspect for 
the manner in which they had carried out their orders to bomb the rebels-- 
some had actually refused to obey this order. Even those in charge of the 
bulging prisons were shifted around. Colonel Manuel Ugalde Carrillo, the 
hated head of the Isle of Pines Model Prison (H.A.R., X: p. 414), had been 
replaced by Colonel Ddmaso Sogo who, in turn, reportedly was to be replaced, 
but no successor had been announced. Overnight, the Official Gazette, a 
rather dry compendium of government laws and decrees, became a popular daily. 
Because of the continued censorship of press, radio, and TV, facts about the 
extent of the armed forces shake-up could only be divined from the lists of 
transfers, promotions, or retirements of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and police 
personnel published in it. 


Despite the pressure exerted on him by Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) president Guillermo Martinez Marquez and the chairman of the Associ- 
ation's Committee on Freedom of the Press, Jules Dubois, to lift censorship 
(HA. RX: p 412), Batista and his council of ministers decreed the extension 
of censorship and the suspension of constitutional guarantees for another 45- 
day period beginning September 14. In explaining the need for this action to 
a group of Cuban mayors, Batista said the disorder and turmoil that prevailed 
throughout the country necessitated this action but assured them that all 
political activity leading to elections in June 1958 could proceed unmolested 
and that he would definitely not be a candidate. He reiterated this fact in 
an interview with N.B.C. commentator Martin Agronsky at the Presidential 
Palace in Havana on the program "Look Here" in which he also answered questions 
regarding the Cienfuegos revolt. Incidentally, this was the first telecast 
interview between Cuba and the U.S. over the new telephone and television 
transmission ("over-the-horizon") system installed between the two countries by 
American Telephone and Telegraph in cooperation with International Telephone 
and Telegraph. Batista also affirmed on this program that he would serve out 
his complete term, the desires of the rebels notwithstanding. 


1S 
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This seemed well on the way to being accomplished for, in addition to the 
success of the government in the Cienfuegos affair, news of dissidence within 
the rebel leadership began to seep out. It was announced that Rail Chibds 
and Roberto Agramonte Jr. were being held by the government and would be tried 
by the Urgency Court of Santiago de Cuba in the near future. Whether or not 
they had given themselves up, as official sources claimed, or had been caught 
while on a special mission for Fidel Castro as the opposition claimed, could 
not be ascertained. They had joined Castro only a few weeks before (H.A.R., 
X: p. 351). The police had permitted the press to interview them, but all 
that either of them said was,"we have nothing to say."' The senior Roberto 
Agramonte in a letter to the New York Times accused the Batista government of 
"brutally" torturing his son, Chibd4s, and a friend, Frank Mustelier, because 
they would not make a public statement that they had severed connections with 
Castro. The son of assassinated Ortodoxo leader, Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, 
(H.A.R., X: p. 126) who had also apparently joined Fidel Castro, was reported 
to have returned to Havana and to have taken asylum in the Peruvian Embassy 
from which he had been permitted to leave the country, presumably for the 
United States. Felipe Pazos, ex-president of the National Bank of Cuba and 
thought to be Fidel Castro's choice for president of "a revolutionary govern- 
ment-in-arms" was reported to have left the Sierra Maestra (H.A.R., X: p. 351) 
and taken refuge in the Mexican Embassy, from which he also was permitted to 
depart for the United States. What the various Ortodoxo factions as repre- 
sented by these men would do next, and what was truly their relationship with 
the Castro revolt remained a complete mystery. A Castro deserter reported 
that differences between the fighting rebels and their civilian sympathizers 
were also growing because those in the Sierra felt that they were not being 
given strong enough support nor were their money and supplies coming through 
as quickly and abundantly as they had been. 


Meanwhile, both the rebels and the government stepped up their war of 
nerves, with mysterious deaths and gun fights the order of the day. Ten men 
arrested in a Havana suburb confessed to being involved in an over-all program 
that was to have been a part of the "chain of revolts" action to create public 
disorder through terroristic means. The assistant editor of the Havana news- 
paper Tiempo who is also a leader of the Progressive Action Party (pro- 
Batista), Luis Manuel Martinez, was critically wounded, along with several 
bystanders, by three men who shot him on one of the main business streets of 
Havana. A ship was taken into custody by government officials when a large 
quantity of arms intended for the rebels was discovered on board. It had 
already made six successful trips, however. Large and violent clashes were 
reported between government and rebel forces in the Sierra Maestra area, with 
private sources giving casualties as very high on both sides. Official 
sources did not specify the time or place of the encounters and listed only 
two army casualties as opposed to large casualties for the rebels. A rebel 
radio calling itself "Radio Liberty" gave Batista 15 days to leave office 
voluntarily or be driven out. A few days later, the government reported that 
the rebel radio station had been seized in the Havana suburb of Marianao. A 
short time later, however, another clandestine radio on 14,357 kilocycles 
began broadcasting news to the Cuban people and introduced itself as "the 
Voice of the Revolution.” It denounced the Batista regime and called on the 
military to join the people in their revolt before it was too late. A radio 
station located in Ciudad Trujillo, surprising because of the source, ; 
requested its listeners in Santiago to advise it as to the best time for a 
daily one-hour broadcast which would be "dedicated to you in the democracy of 
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free nations" and would include Cuban news and music. Because of the con- 
tinued censorship which was keeping the Cuban people in ignorance of what was 
going on in their country, the IAPA Executive Committee recommended that the 
IAPA General Assembly in its October meeting in Washington D.C. brand the 
Batista government as "undemocratic." 


In the United States, Cuban exiles continued to be active. Roberto 
Agramonte, Sr., and Manuel Bisbé, Ortodoxo leaders, met in New York to organ- 
ize a congress of all the groups supporting the Movement of July 26. 

Agramonte also took the occasion to urge the United States to cease sending 
arms to the Batista government. ''Bonds" continued to be sold by supporters 

of Fidel Castro in New York, Chicago, and Miami to help finance the rebel 
cause. These were merely "glorified" receipts for money donated and were not 
redeemable. Demonstrators paraded in front of the U.N. building protesting 
the "slaughter of Cienfuegos" and urging the United Nations to investigate the 
Cuban situation as it had that of Hungary. In the next to the last game of 
the World Series, Cuban exiles took the occasion to shower Yankee stadium with 
leaflets supporting the rebel cause. So many exiles were gathered in Miami to 
plot against the government that the Mayor of Havana, Justo Luis del Pozo, 
whose son had been beaten in his hotel room while staying in that city, warned 
Cubans to stay away as it had become "too dangerous" for them. 


At the United Nations, a brief flurry occurred among the Latin American 
delegations when it was announced that of the 27 naval officers court-martialed 
for their part in the Cienfuegos uprising, three had been given the death 
sentence. The head of Uruguay's delegation to the General Assembly, César 
Charlone, called a meeting of the Latin American group to consider the possi- 
bility of collectively interceding with the Cuban Government in favor of 
commutation of the death sentence. The head of the Cuban delegation, Emilio 
Nifiez-Portuondo, advised the group that it would not be necessary to take this 
step, as President Batista had already assured him that the sentences would in 
fact be commuted. Prison terms of varying length were given to all 27 of the 
naval officers, to some of the army officers involved, and to the air force 
pilots, who received the lightest sentence. 


A footnote to the complications of the Cuban political scene was the 
report by Herbert A. Philbrick in the New York Herald Tribune on September 22, 
in which he reviewed an article published in the New York Communist newspaper 
the Daily Worker. The article complained that the Communists were not receiv- 
ing proper credit for supporting the rebel cause and that newspapers in the 
United States seemed to "want to hide the fact," while the Batista government 
only referred to Communism in a general way when accusing Castro or when 
making charges regarding terroristic acts. The article, though not explaining 
what part in the revolt the Communists were playing, did say that Castro was 
linked to Auténtico ex-President Prfo and various sectors of the Ortodoxo 
Party rather than to Communist groups. It emphasized the strength of the 
party by saying there were 16,000 dues-paying members of the outlawed "Popular 
Socialist Party" (P.S.P.) plus 8,000 members in the Communist youth movement. 
Whether or not the P.S.P., outlawed by Batista in 1952, constituted a real 
threat to his government was not apparent, but Philbrick seemed willing to 
believe that "Cuba is today probably the leading center in the Western Hemi- 
sphere of Communist intrigue and plotting, serving as a communications center 
for red couriers, spies, and Soviet agents plying their way between the South 
American countries, Panama, Mexico, and the United States." 
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Despite the uncertainty generated by the political situation, the 
National Bank of Cuba would remain on a solid financial base and meet its 
obligations, according to Leopold Casas, a member of this bank's five-man 
governing board, who opened its first office to be established outside of 
Cuba in New York City. This new office will serve as a liaison with American 
banks and businessmen. The Bank has already played a leading role in at- 
tracting $750 million in new capital to Cuba since 1952, half of which came 
from the United States. As a paradox, however, U.S. currency had all but 
disappeared from Havana on account of a tightening of regulations to enforce 
payment of a 2% tax on funds leaving Cuba. U.S. currency was legal tender 
for years and continued to be so even after Cuba established its own currency 
in 1951. Now, evey by paying the 2% tax, no one could get more than $50 in 
' U.S. currency. Government officials claimed that Cuba had been losing large 
sums of U.S. currency by having been too lenient in controlling its flow. 
There are no exchange restrictions and the dollar and peso are exchanged at 
par, the only stipulation is that conversion must take place through official 
channels. 


In a step designed to strengthen its economic position, Cuba became a 
member of the International Finance Corporation, a division of the World 
Bank, whose purpose is to make loans to private companies who wish to invest 
in foreign countries without the requirement of an official government 
guarantee such as is mandatory before a loan can be obtained from the World 
Bank. 


To encourage more industrialization and economic development throughout 
the island, the government issued a decree granting wide powers to the Bank 
of Economic and Social Development, BANDES, for the establishment of "indus- 
trial cities." Special inducements to get such cities started were exemption 
from various customs duties and fees and tax benefits on real estate trans- 
actions. To finance such a substantial undertaking, the Bank could issue 
bonds guaranteed by the income to be produced by the city, but the term of 
payment on the bonds could be extended should the income not be sufficient at 
the time the bonds came due. Specifications as to what would constitute an 
“industrial city" were given in the decree. It would have to be a city 
located within a 20-kilometer radius of a seaport which would have sufficient 
draft for ocean-going vessels and the necessary piers, warehouses, and other 
port facilities to handle such ships. The city would have to be located out- 
side Havana province, not over 20 kilometers from a population center of at 
least 50,000 and connected to this center by adequate highways or railroads. 
If a new industry were to be set up, the investors would have to provide 
permanent employment for 1,000 or more and would have to construct minimum 
living facilities. The city of Cienfuegos was the first to request that it 
be given an "industrial city" classification and awarded the benefits granted 
under this decree. ; 


Although general business declined in some fields, most areas continued 
to be prosperous. Construction permits were still high as well as bank 
clearings, and the stockmarket continued steady and fairly active. Tourist 
trade was only fair; casino and nightclub business was off as was the retail 
trade in the larger department stores. Nevertheless, the Electric Power 
Company of Cuba announced plans to increase its capacity by 32% through the 
purchase from General Electric of $5 million in electric power generating 
and distributing equipment. 
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Newspapers reported the formation of the "Cuban Gas Transmission Company" 
by wealthy oilman Edwin W. Pauley, Harry S. Truman's friend. With an initial 
capital of $5 million, the new company planned to install a pipeline from the 
gas fields of Campeche on the Yucatén Peninsula of Mexico to the southern 
coast of Cuba, from which it would extend to Havana and as far as Florida to 
supply the gas needs for those areas. 


Langbourne M. Williams, president of Freeport Sulphur Company and Moa Bay 
Mining Company, after an interview with President Batista at which he was 
accompanied by U.S. Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith, announced that actual con- 
struction of the Moa Bay plant and facilities would begin at once, as he had 
obtained the necessary tax exemptions granted to new industries (H.A.R., 

X: p. 128). This project would be engaged primarily in mining nickel. 


In the meantime, U.S. General Services Administration reported that it 
would like to sell or lease its giant $100 million nickel plant in Nicaro, 
Oriente province (H.A.R., X: p. 129). The improved nickel situation with 
plenty of supplies from commercial sources and large government stockpiles 
were the reasons given for this course of action. A clause guaranteeing a 
certain portion of the plant's output to the United States would have to be 
included in any agreement, however. No information was available as to what, 
if any, offers had been made. 


A new maritime freight service was inaugurated between the Cuban port of 
Mariel and Pensacola, Florida and was to include three scheduled round trips 
monthly. The Miami-Havana service of the Peninsular and Occidental Steamship 
Co. was to be discontinued in November. The DAIDO Line announced that it 
would resume its Cuban service from Los Angeles to various ports of Cuba with 
intermediate calls at Colombia and Venezuela. 


The final production figures for the 1957 sugar season, which had of- 
ficially ended on August 12, were 5,504,576 Spanish long tons of sugar and 
253,264,511 gallons of blackstrap molasses, as compared with 1956 totals of 
4,603,738 tons and 212,985,016 gallons. Both world market and U.S. prices 
fluctuated sharply during August but followed an upward trend during Septem- 
ber. The world price hit a low of 3.75 cents a lb. from 6.15 cents, went to 
4.75 cents during September and at the close of the month stood at 4.63 cents 
a lb. In the U.S. market, the price quoted at the end of the month was 5.60 
cents a lb. without duty and 6.10 cents a lb. duty paid. 


The United States cut back its 9.3 million short tons quota to 9.2 mil- 
lion short tons as prices became more reasonable. The Cuban Sugar Institute, 
however, decided to transfer 200,000 short tons to the U.S. reserve quota 
from the world quota, where the price was much below that of the United 
States. This was done in order to provide the colono (small farmer) and the 
laborer in the sugar industry with higher payments which are based on a ten- 
month average price of sugar. 


The January to June imports of Cuba from the United States were $301 mil- 
lion while exports were $254 million. This gave Cuba an unfavorable trade 
balance at the end of June of $47 million, as compared with a favorable bal- 
ance for the same period in 1956 of $11 million. This was due to larger 
purchases of heavy equipment and machinery items and a smaller income from 
tourist trade, which had fallen off since 1956. 
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HAITI 


By election day, September 22, only two presidential candidates remained. 
They were Louis Dejoie, industrialist and ex-senator, and Francois Duvalier, 
former Minister of Health and Labor. Clement Jumelle withdrew his candidacy 
36 hours before the election, and following his lead, some 50 congressional 
candidates removed their names from the slate. Jumelle claimed that the 
elections were rigged in favor of Duvalier, pointing out that Simon Desvarieux, 
a Duvalier man, had been appointed Attorney General, and that it was therefore 
his job to announce the election returns. Another formec aspirant to power, 
Daniel Fignole, was disqualified when it was decreed that all candidates must 
be enjoying civil and political rights at the time of the election. Fignole 
had been forced into exile in New York. 


Brig. General Antonio Kebreau, chief of the military junta ruling Haiti 
until a stable government was organized, rejected predictions of dishonest 
elections by Dejoie and Jumelle and pledged that they would be free and fair. 
Kebreay announced that freedom of the press, speech, and radio would be 
severely curtailed, however, so that disorder might be avoided during the 
campaign. 


Against this uneasy background the Haitians went to the polls to elect a 
President and a Congress. Judging from the number who cast their ballots 
(1.25 million voters out of 1.6 million registered, of whom 75%-90% were 
illiterate), it seemed that the Haitian population was anxious to elect a 
stable government. Perhaps one reason for the enthusiastic turnout was that 
women were allowed to vote for the first time in Haiti's history. 


Election day itself was relatively quiet with soldiers maintaining order. 
Dejoie continued to claim that the elections had been fixed and his followers 
even threatened to burn the capital city. Dejoie disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for the actions of his supporters, but he declared that he would 
contest the election returns with every legal method at his disposal. The 
first disturbances occurred on September 26 as the election returns began to 
come in. Realizing that Duvalier led by a considerable margin, Dejoie engi- 
neered a general strike such as he had launched against previous governments, 
but the Army was expecting this one and forced stores to remain open. Martial 
law was decreed, suspending constitutional guarantees, and clamping a 10 p.m. 
curfew on the republic. Two foreigners were deported because of their par- 
ticipation in the strike. Four soldiers were killed by unknown assailants, 
presumably some of Dejoie's followers; Dejoie himself went into hiding. 


Meanwhile Duvalier, sure of victory over his one opponent, announced his 
government's program. He pledged that Haiti would cooperate with the United 
States, saying that he hoped that his republic would receive U.S. aid in 
order to revamp Haiti's economy, crippled by months of unstable regimes and 
general strikes. He also asked for help in modernizing the army. Duvalier 
expressed a desire to improve Haiti's prospects for foreign investment and 
tourism. The latter has slumped badly on account of recent violence. Haiti 
is concentrating on short-term plans for improvement of economic conditions. 


It successfully sought aid from the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. 
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On September 16, Haiti's controversial wheat flour mill started full 
operations at Lafitteau. The company is backed by Texas oilman Clint 
Murchison; Washington lawyer Roy Kelly is president. Haitians are divided 
about the effect of this new corporation on Haiti's economy. One group 
maintained that the capital brought in by this foreign investment would give 
numerous Haitians employment, but others pointed out that Haiti would lose 
the revenue from import duty on foreign flour. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In two special articles in the New York Times, reporter Milton Bracker 
reviewed conditions at the beginning “of September in the Dominican Republic. 
Bracker reported that in his twelve-day visit, he found no evidence of any 
form of violent repression. He found, instead, fear. This fear, he asserted, 
was created by the governmental philosophy of "security," based on a tough 
policy of force. He told of a high-placed officer who described President 
Héctor Trujillo as a "transformer."' As such, the officer claimed, the Presi- 
dent could "transform,'' i.e., condition or lessen the ire of his brother the 
dictator, thus reassuring the whole country. In spite of this, Bracker 
reported, the officer was loyal to the Generalissimo as were the majority of 
Dominicans. Bracker's final analysis of the Dominican political situation was 
that Trujillo would remain in power until his death. Then, he felt, new 
forces would arise among groups who were loyal to Trujillo and those who were 
against him. These would inevitably challenge the disciplined military rule. 


The Generalissimo granted an interview to Paul Tobenkin, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in which he charged that a Caribbean Comintern, directed from 
Moscow, was responsible for the wave of assassinations in Latin America. 
Trujillo went on to say that the Communists wanted bases in Latin American 
countries from which to spread propaganda and possibly to launch military 
attacks upon the United States. The Generalissimo also urged that the United 
States bring charges to this effect against the Soviet Union before the 
United Nations. 


New aspects of the Galindez-Murphy case were introduced by the secretary- 
general of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom, Frances 
Grant, who recently returned from a three-month tour of fifteen Latin American 
republics. She reported on her talks with anti-Trujillo exiles in Puerto 
Rico and elsewhere. They revealed to her that Octavio de la Maza, accused by 
Dominicans of killing Gerald Murphy, had given details of the Galindez as- 
sassination when he applied for American visas for his parents (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 74). De la Maza was said to have told U.S. officials that it was his 
plane to which Galindez was transferred after his arrival in Monte Cristi. 
Then, he said, their prisoner was taken not to Ciudad Trujillo, as earlier 
stories had reported, but to Hacienda Fundacién, Trujillo's estate. The 
exiles said that de la Maza reported that the Generalissimo struck the first 
blow and then turned Galindez over to his professional gunmen. Miss Grant 
offered to appear before the Federal Grand Jury with her information. 


Later in September, Trujillo was accused of what was apparently still 
another attempted political assassination. In Mexico City, Tancredo Eloy 
Martinez Garcia, a Dominican exile, was wounded as he left the office where 
he was employed as an accountant (See MEXICO). Martinez Garcia was not 
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immediately able to answer questions, since the bullets which struck him in 

the face had temporarily deprived him of the power of speech. It was believed, 
however, that the wéuld-be assassin was a Cuban exile named Ricardo Bonachea . 
Leén. Martinez Garcia is the head of an organization called Vanguardias 
Revolucionarias de la Reptblica Dominicana. 


The Dominican Government again issued orders to refuse an entry visa to 
Jules Dubois, chairman of the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter- 
American Press Association (IAPA). Commenting on this, the news organ of 
IAPA, Press of the Americas, remarked that Trujillo must be slipping for 
Dubois was denied an entry visa five months ago (H.A.R., X: p. 190). 


In the United States, Congressman Charles 0. Porter continued his attacks 
upon Trujillo in a speech before the San Francisco Commonwealth Club on 
September 13. The Congressman reviewed the history of his interest in the 
Trujillo regime and once more protested against the present U.S. policy of 
treating dictator and democrat alike in Latin America. He then outlined the 
policy changes he desired. These included instructions to U.S. ambassadors 
in dictatorially ruled countries to avoid unnecessary identification with 
dictators, the curbing of official representatives of the U.S. Government 
expressing approval of dictators, and the discontinuance of loans from the 
Export-Import Bank to dictatorships. Commenting on Porter's frequently 
expressed views, Newsweek noted that his suggestions for policy changes were 
those of Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn, Costa Rica's President José 
Figueres, and Colombia's ex-President Eduardo Santos. Porter recently 
returned from a tour of Middle America in which he visited these statesmen. 


There was a drop in tourist trade, but the Dominican Republic Information 
Center in New York reported a Dominican surplus of exports over imports T 
amounting to $42.2 million for the first half of 1957, as compared with 
$14.5 million for the same period in 1956. This favorable balance of trade 
was attributed to a sharp increase in sugar sales abroad. Exports reached 
$89.7 million, of which sugar represented nearly $54.8 million. The United 
Kingdom was listed as the leading purchaser and the United States second. 


PUERTO RICO 


The University crisis remained unresolved during September (H.A.R., 
X: p. 419). Chancellor Jaime Benitez had refused to resign at the end of 
August, and the Superior Council of Education, the only body which could 
depose him, was not expected to take further action in the near future. 
Ben{tez had defended his position in a long statement to the Council, which 
apparently satisfied it but not Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn. In fact, in 
commenting on the Benitez statement, the Governor pointedly reiterated his 
loss of confidence in the University Chancellor. In the opinion of Gilberto 
Concepcién de Gracia, president of the Partido Independentista Puertoriquefio 
(PIP), a special session of the legislature will be necessary to resolve the 
crisis. 


At one time, the government was accused of using plain-clothes men to 
gather anti-Benitez information at the Mayaguez campus of the University, the 
site of the College of Agricultural and Mechanical arts at the western end of 
the island. Police authorities denied this, but admitted that, as in the case 
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of other public servants, some policemen were pursuing a regular course of 
studies there and nothing more. 


An investigation to determine whether political leaders are interfering 
in university affairs will be conducted by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Philadelphia, the regional accrediting 
organization with which the University of Puerto Rico is affiliated. The 
investigation will be directed by Ewald Nyquist of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department who is chairman of the Middle States Association's Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education. Reorganization of the Puerto 
Rican Department of Education has been proposed by newly-appointed Secretary 
Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo. Among the government agencies cooperating in planning 
the reorganization are the Planning Council, the Budget Bureau, and the 
Personnel Office. 


Benitez announced that the $2.5 million Puerto Rican atomic reactor will 
be established on the Mayaguez campus. This location affords the opportunity 
to correlate the activities of its faculties of the engineering, natural, and 
agricultural sciences. At the same time the university plans to increase the 
facilities for investigation and use of radioisotopes on the main Rfo Piedras 
campus near San Juan. 


Shipping rate increases of 15% due in September were suspended for four 
months by the Federal Maritime Board (F.M.B.) (H.A.R., X: p. 362). The 
action followed a complaint filed by a group of sugar refining companies that 
such increases would put them out of business. Following the F.M.B. action a 
petition was filed by the Bull Line and the Alcoa Steamship Company protesting 
the suspension and asking an immediate, emergency, across-the-board rate 
increase of 8%. The Puerto Rican Government asked that the F.M.B. refuse the 
petition, charging that the lines had not proven that the increase was either 
"necessary or legal" and that demands were made on the basis of indefinite, 
unverified observations. In the meantime the Governor and the administration 
began investigating the possibility of purchasing or chartering freighters 
for the New York-San Juan service to cut rates through competition. 


Resumption of regular monthly shipping service between Portland, Oregon, 
and San Juan was announced by the Waterman Line. The first ship will sail 
from Portland on October 26. On the East coast, New York and other North 
Atlantic ports have been included in the extended, direct service of the 
Borinquen Steamship Company. 


Synthetic fibers can be made under the most advantageous conditions and 
for the highest profits in Puerto Rico according to Dr. Thomas Victorez, 
economic adviser of "Operation Bootstrap," in his 100-page detailed analysis, 
The Production of Synthetic Fibers. Under study were orlon, dynel, dacron, 
and acrilon fibers. The Office of Economic Development reported that various 
manufacturers of these fibers were looking at plant sites in Puerto Rico. 


Without declaring a drought emergency in Puerto Rico, Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams, in answer to the Governor's request for help for the 
drought-stricken sugar growers, extended the aid of the Farmers Home Adminis - 
tration for individual farmers and of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
instruction in the methods of rehabilitation and conservation. 
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At the end of the 1957 fiscal year (June 30) the Department of Public 
Works reported 214 projects under construction at a cost of $35.7 million and 
the completion of 41 projects costing $1 million. Fiscal 1957 had a total of 
255 projects costing $36.7 million compared with 187 projects costing 

$32.3 million in fiscal 1956. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The administration of President Pérez Jiménez continued its policy of 
strict censorship in September, and information concerning the true political 
situation in Venezuela became increasingly scarce as the date set for national 
elections, December 15, approached. Reports from unofficial sources indicated 
that jails were filled to capacity with political prisoners. Carlos Behrens, 
secretary-general of the Venezuelan Rural Workers Federation, in a special 
release to the New York Times, estimated that the number imprisoned for "un- 
specified political reasons" had mounted to 1,000 within the past month. The 
group of 16 former prisoners for whom Behrens was spokesman were recently 
exiled from the country. These exiles declared after reaching Costa Rica 
that a total of 26 prisoners had been banished to Central America late in 


September. The jails were promptly refilled with authors, newspapermen, 
teachers, and students. 


Colonel Oscar Tamayo Sudrez, commander, and other Venezuelan National 
Guard officers have been taken into custody for disagreeing with certain of 
the President's tactics, according to a dispatch which added that 28 politi- 
cal prisoners were put aborad a ship bound for Trinidad but were refused 


admittance by the British authorities and sent back to Venezuela, where*they 
were immediately rearrested. 


On September 18, Pérez Jiménez formally withdrew the proposal for the 
formation of an Inter-American Development Fund which was made by Venezuela 

at the Presidents' Conference in Panama in July 1956. Venezuela had accom- 

panied the proposal with an offer to contribute $33 million to the fund. The 
plan had also been submitted to the Organization of American States (0.A.S.), 
allowing a 12-month period for consideration. Responses from the governments 
as tabulated early this month were as follows: seven supported it; four made 


no comment; nine suggested referring it to the 0.A.S. Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) for further study. 


At a press conference called to discuss the implications of the plan's 
withdrawal, Pérez Jiménez announced that Venezuela now favored bilateral 
negotiations to help develop other Latin American nations, and added that his 
government "wishes to co-operate in any plan that may be suggested with the 
same aims, because it is not its intention to make its viewpoint a matter 

of honor, nor to defend it to the exclusion of others that may be submitted." 
Cuba and Chile each proposed a similar plan at the recent Inter-American 
Economic Conference at Buenos Aires, and it was hoped that these would be 
seriously considered at the November ECOSOC meeting. 


The Pérez Jiménez regime was sharply criticized by four major Latin 
American labor federations, according to the Inter-American Labor Bulletin. 
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In a meeting with the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, the 
Confederacién Internacional de Organizaciones Sindicales Libres (C.1.0.S.L.) 
formally denounced the Venezuelan Government for its severe repression of the 
labor movement, beginning with measures taken in 1949 to abolish the Con- 
federation of Workers of Venezuela and its affiliates. Since that time, no 
new free labor group with provision for popularly-elected officers has been 
allowed to organize, and labor leaders have been frequently subjected to 
unwarranted arrest, imprisonment without trial, torture, and exile. Lists 
submitted by the C.1.0.S.L. as supporting evidence revealed the following 
facts: 20 union members were still being held in jail after several years' 
imprisonment without trial; 10 had died in prison from torture or jail con- 
ditions; 32 were recently expelled from the country. The C.1.0.S.L. recom- 
mended that the U.N. council judge these grievances to be violations of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and that the necessary steps be taken 
for restitution of these rights. 


In an open letter to Pérez Jiménez, the Workers Unity Bloc of Mexico, 
composed of 15 important Mexican unions, protested the recent arrest of 
several trade union leaders. The letter stated that the Bloc had been com- 
missioned by the Confederation of Mexican Workers to demand "in the name of 
the working class of Mexico the immediate release of the Venezuelan union 
leaders unjustly jailed."' The imprisoned unionists included Luis Tovar, 
president of the National Federation of Oil Workers and Ramén Gonzdlez 
Castillo, secretary-general of the Central Trade Union of the Federal Dis- 
trict and the state of Miranda. 


At the fourth convention of the Union of Graphic Arts (i.e., typogra- 


_ phers') held in Caracas, three resolutions were drawn up criticizing the 


government: (1) the union and its affiliates will continue to fight for 
reestablishment of the right to strike, (2) similar Venezuelan organizations 
will be invited to join this battle, and (3) the crusade for a free labor 
movement will continue. 


In an outspoken editorial, the Organizacién Regional Interamericano de 
Trabajadores (ORIT) and the C.1.0.S.L. jointly attacked Pérez Jiménez for 
continued hospitality to Perén. The authors accused Perdén of stepping beyond 
the privileges of asylum by attempting to "install in the capital of Venezuela 
a headquarters for conspiracy, not only against the present government of 
Argentina, but against all of the other free regimes of the American nations" 
(H.A.R., X: p. 364). 


From Caracas have come terse announcements of replacements of various 
diplomats. Atilano Carnevali, previously Ambassador to Argentina, was named 
successor to Angel Alamo Ibarra as Ambassador to Peru. Carnevali had been 
recalled from Buenos Aires (H.A.R., X: p. 364) when diplomatic relations 
between Venezuela and Argentina were interrupted. Ricardo Arroyo Ludert, 
formerly Governor of Carabobo, was named Ambassador to Paraguay. He was one 
of three state governors reportedly replaced by the national government. 


Several articles regarding altercations between the Pérez Jiménez admin- 
istration and the Catholic Church triggered a two-month ban of Time magazine. 
Only the first five of the 10 issues banned contained information on this 
matter; there was apparently no reason for withholding the subsequent five 
issues save punishment of Time. 
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A new customs tariff, transferring to the executive branch the discretion- 
ary powers and rights heretofore delegated to the Congress will become ef- 
fective January 1, 1958. According to the New York Journal of Commerce, it 
was thought that the change of authority would "make it possible for importers 
and their agents to obtain faster action and fuller satisfaction of their 
claims and petitions." 


A 1960 World Fair, planned around the theme of “atomic energy for peace," 
is planned in Caracas. According to press releases, 64 nations are expected 
to participate in the exhibits. 


The Journal of Commerce indicated that Venezuela, as well as the Middle 
East, has continued to boost crude oil production since the upswing caused by 
the Suez crisis in 1956, while U.S. oil output has declined approximately one 
million barrels per day. This situation led to President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendation of late August that the United States reduce crude oil imports. 

The planned voluntary 10% cutback would have little effect on Venezuela's 
large-scale business with American firms. Minister of Mines Edmundo Cabello 
has adopted a "watch and wait" attitude. The move, however, has prompted the 
Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Cabello to suggest that Venezuela begin improv- 
ing contacts with other nations in order to safeguard its economy should 
Washington eventually be pressed to restrict imports further. 


The Lake Maracaibo area is developing rapidly. According to American 
producers, its 7,000 derricks are tapping only 25% of the estimated petroleum 
supply. Three of the major projects touched off by the Maracaibo boom include 
a 5 1/2-mile bridge across the lake, expected to "revolutionize communication" 
between Maracaibo and the rest of the country; the world's first offshore 
well-drilling platform to be constructed of aluminum; and a floating power 
station barge, the world's highest-capacity industrial generating barge of 
its kind. According to the Journal of Commerce, 73% of the government's 
income in 1956 came from oil products, and half of this money is being pumped 
into Venezuela's tremeudous public works program. 


Among the projects expanding Venezuela's transportation system are a 
superhighway from Caracas to Valencia, 61 miles of which will be opened early 
in 1958; the Ferrocarril del Este, a railroad designed to open the eastern 
sections of the country; and a 3-mile tunnel linking Caracas with the coast, 
scheduled to be completed by 1961. 


A $50 million dam being built in Gudérico state will, when completed in 
December, irrigate some 740 square miles of pastures and crops. it is 
expected to multiply Gudérico's food production fivefold. To date, Venezuela's 
farm program has succeeded in establishing 20 large farming communities in 
empty areas. In connection with this program, aimed at lessening Venezuela's 
dependence on U.S. food imports, the government is trying to make farmers of 
the Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and other European urban immigrants, who 
generally stay only long enough to prosper and then return home. Immigrants 
are being allotted land, houses, machinery, and seeds at the outset, after 
signing a contract with the Venezuelan Government to farm the land. 


American companies continued to exhibit their confidence in Venezuela's 
economy by building large plants. The Owens-Illinois Glass Company made plans 
for a glass-container factory in Los Guayos to open late in 1958. In 
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Valencia, du Pont completed a plant to produce paints and waxes, and to dis- 
tribute plastics, tetraethyl lead, textile fibers, and chemicals for explosives. 
A $5 million businessmen's club was being constructed atop the Caracas Luz 
Eléctrica Building by the Venezuelan subsidiary of American and Foreign Power. 


A large petrochemical center is under construction at Puerto Cabello. 
The government plan for industrial expansion of this area includes a steel 
mill and plants for chlorine, caustic soda, and synthetic ammonia. Natural 
gas will be piped from the eastern oil fields to provide power for Puerto 
Cabello. 


Venezuela recently contracted to finance Ecuador's development program 
for a minimum of $12 million. The recent meeting, described by project 
director Francisco Rivas Ladzaro as "definitive," resulted in a preliminary 
outline revealing the following three-point plan: development of the valley 
of Portoviejo, urbanization of Quito, and residential expansion in Guayaquil. 


The Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce initiated a series of inter-American 
conferences of construction industries, the first of which will convene in 
Caracas early next year. An exhibition describing public and private con- 
struction works recently planned or completed in the American republics will 
be organized. 


Italian purchases from Venezuela during the first six months of this 
year totaled $60 million, an increase of 300% over the same period last year. 
The increase occurred mostly in gasoline and iron ore, largely because of the 
Suez incident. Venezuela has, in a three-year span, increased by 70% pur- 
chases of motor vehicles and machinery from the United States. The major 
Latin American importer of U.S. automobiles, Venezuela will buy some 30,000 
American cars this year. 


Venezuela can double its national production within a decade, according 
to a recent Chase Manhattan Bank survey which gave Venezuela's 1956 income 
as $4,800 million. Its per capita income is about $800 annually, the highest 
in Latin America. On the basis of past industrial and agricultural growth, 
the bank figured that the 1966 total may be $9,600 million. 


COLOMBIA 


A wave of alarm swept Colombia in September when it became known that ex- 
dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla had flown from Spain to the Dominican Republic 
and intended to return to Colombia, possibly to stage a military coup. It 
was rumored that many elements of the Army were still loyal to him, and that 
he would be feted in the department of Cérdoba, where he could count upon 
last-ditch support. 


The military junta reacted energetically, denying that it had authorized 
Rojas' return, and warning that if he touched Colombian soil, the ex-dictator 
might be arrested. The alarm subsided when it was learned that Rojas Pinilla 
had been refused admission into Panama and Venezuela as well, and had decided | 
to return to Spain. 
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Rojas Pinilla's partisans attempted to justify his trip as having been 
made for the purpose of selling the finca "Berdstegui," near Cartagena in the 
department of Bolivar. It was acquired by him while in power, on credit 
terms extremely disadvantageous to the former owners. It was supposed that 
Rojas Pinilla was now trying to sell it to Dominican interests. 


After this alarm, Colombians became absorbed anew in the question of 
freedom of the press, with new accusations piling up daily against Rojas 
Pinilla of abuses of power and mismanagement. Other topics engaging the at- 
tention of the nation included the debates of the Bipartisan Commission for 
Institutional Readjustment, which was planning the details of the plebiscite 
suggested by the "Pact of Sitges" (H.A.R., X: p. 369); these plans were off- 
set by political maneuvers aimed at weakening that pact. 


The Colombian Conservative Party, having succeeded in imposing upon the 
Liberals its doctrinaire principles concerning the union of church and state, 
and with full knowledge of being the minority party in the country, para- 
doxically witnessed a deepening split within its own ranks between the sup- 
porters of ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez, initiator of the eight-year 
period of dictatorship and those of ex-dictator Laureano Gémez, whom Ospina 
himself had raised to power. The Ospinistas support the presidential candi- 
dacy of Conservative Guillermo Leén Valencia; while the Laureanistas, who 
have held the majority of bureaucratic posts ever since their chief's rule, 
chose to support the candidacy of Jorge Leyva, ex-Minister of Public Works 
under Laureano Gomez, and temporary Minister of War for several hours when 
Rojas Pinilla seized control. It would appear that Leyva enjoys the support 
of Gémez and is the person whom Gémez and his partisans would prefer to raise 
to power upon the platform offered by the“Pact of Sitges.” At the root of 
this situation, however, there seemed to be a ciash of personalities, since 
Gémez has always disliked Valencia. However, the latter can count upon the 
votes of the Liberal majority and a strong segment of the Conservatives. 


While this conflict evolved, the nation continued to suffer violence. 
Pedro Alvarado, El Tiempo's correspondent in Tulud, was murdered by a minor 
who shot him in the street at the instigation of adult Conservatives. In the 
bloody Tolima region, there have been new mass killings, attesting to the 
still uncontrollable belligerency of criminal groups. 


Against the backdrop of these disconcerting developments there stood out 
the report presented by the French Dominican priest Louis Lebret who, together 
with various other French specialists, had come to Colombia at the invitation 
of the government and made a conscientious study of the country. The report 
of the Lebret mission, which dictator Rojas Pinilla had suppressed because it 
was highly critical and which finally appeared in abridged form on September 22 
in El Tiempo, can be summarized thus: 


Although vast natural resources still exist, much land has been ex- 
hausted through deforestation and erosion; and if a coordinated plan of 
land use is not followed, a large part of the national territory will 
be ruined within 50 years. The population, with an annual rate of 
increase of 2.2%, may double within 30 years; but economic development 
is not proceeding at the same pace. The primary Colombian problem 
is a social one, of irrational political quarrels in the face of 
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realities obscured by poor statistics. There is a lack of directive 
courage capable of furnishing scientific leadership to the country. 

The leaders are not aware of Colombian social realities within the world 
scene, and consider any national progress in terms of an increase in 
their personal fortunes. The standard of living of the middle and work- 
ing classes has declined, while financial inflation continues, and 
popular education is devoid of practical meaning and efficacy. The 
difference between the standard of living of the wealthy (5%) and that 
of the other economic classes in Colombia is greater than in more highly 
developed countries. 


As a result of these pessimistic findings, the mission made various suggestions 
regarding agricultural, credit, and cultural policies as well as the develop- 
ment of exportable products which would free the nation from dependence upon 
its present single important export commodity, coffee. 


Shortly after this report was released, the Bipartisan Commission for 
Institutional Readjustment worked out the final form of the plebiscite to be 
held on December 1. A program of several points was prepared which must be 
accepted or rejected in its entirety. The first point was the affirmation of 
the traditional Conservative doctrine joining church and state. The remainder 
are those which establish an increase in the education budget, guarantees for 
women, and a distribution of public offices equally between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, according to the 12-year modus vivendi known as "parity." 


Economically, there has also been alarm in view of the possibility of a 
drop in the price of coffee, which could create difficulties in servicing 
international debts. Nevertheless, this did not affect the foreign exchange 
rate, which remained at six pesos per dollar in the free market and closed 
the month at 5.96. However, new import restrictions were imposed. 


The new system of exchange, which eliminated the official peso at 2.50 per 
dollar and created, for export transactions, exchange certificates which 
fluctuated in the vicinity of five pesos per dollar, brought in its wake a 
rapid increase in the cost of living. Since imported articles, which were 
inevitably scarce, doubled in price, all other goods and services of any 
value tended to rise similarly; and this produced disturbances which were not 
yet balanced by the law of supply and demand. Against the operation of the 
influence of supply was the shrinkage in agricultural production stemming 
from political violence; and against that of demand was the fact that those 
living on salaries or wages had obtained increases of 10% to 15% only, plus 
the freezing of rents. In some urban sectors, situations bordering on hunger 
and malnutrition arose. The problem was less serious in rural areas, where 
the laborers increased the price of their products in proportion to the de- 
valuation of the currency. - 


In the religious field, there has been a reaction against the intolerance 
which had brought only disrepute to Colombia. Father John E. Kelly, director 
of information of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, made 
a special visit to Colombia, alarmed by the statement abroad that Protestant- 
ism was more persecuted there than in the Communist countries. Kelly obtained 
the following declaration from Crisanto Cardinal Luque, Archbishop of Bogot4 
and Primate of Colombia: "In Colombia, the highest authorities, religious as 
well as civil, have never approved, much less decreed, any acts of violence 
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against the Protestants." The military junta offered to comply with and re- 
quire compliance with constitutional provisions directing that no person shall 
be molested for his religious or political ideas nor be obliged to observe 
practices contrary to his conscience. Minister of the Interior José Maria 
Villarreal reportedly agreed to issue instructions to the departmental gover- 
nors to make religious tolerance effective. All the violations occurring to 
date are thus made to appear to be isolated incidents committed by irre- 
sponsible bigots, neither authorized nor directed to indulge in persecution by 
the authorities. Skeptical U.S. Protestant leaders waited for definite orders 
by Villarreal guaranteeing tolerance throughout Colombia. 


The private University of the Andes of Bogoté conferred the title of 
doctor honoris causa upon Alberto Lleras Camargo, chief of the Colombian 
Liberal Party, ex-President of Colombia, and former Secretary-General of the 
Organization of American States. Upon quitting his Washington position in 
March 1954, he became president of the University of the Andes, but resigned 
in November 1955 to re-enter active politics. 


ECUADOR 


On September 26 Foreign Minister Carlos Tovar ordered Chargé d'Affaires 
Ludvik Horak and the entire Czechoslovakian diplomatic mission to leave 
Ecuador within 48 hours. Tovar said he acted "in defense of national sover- 
eignty and dignity, since it had been proven that Horak had intervened in 
Ecuadorean internal affairs."' The Foreign Minister stated that the move was 
based on resolutions passed at various Inter-American Conferences, particu- 
larly that of 1934 at Montevideo, where it was agreed that "no nation has the 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of another."" At the Fourth Foreign 
Ministers' Meeting in Washington, additional measures for the preservation of 
American democracy were signed. 


President Camilo Ponce Enriquez signed a decree granting general amnesty 
to all those who participated in the rising at Porto Viejo on October 6, 1956 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 488). This revolt was initiated by candidates who were 
defeated by Ponce Enriquez for the presidency. 


On September 13, the Chamber of Deputies exonerated ex-President Velasco 
Ibarra from all responsibility in the death of Isidro Guerrerro, a student 
killed by police during a 1955 student strike. Velasco Ibarra, who had 
established residence in Montevideo, returned to Ecuador to defend himself 
against charges that he was responsible for the student's death while Presi- 
dent. Upon his arrival in his native Guayaquil early in September, the ex- 
President was welcomed by many of his former followers who staged a big 
demonstration in his honor. 


Minister of Economics Federico Intriago Arrata commented on the charges 
made in the Senate on September 4 that the Velasco Ibarra government, in its 
last days, had acquired 10 merchant ships from the United States and had given 
them to a "foreign" company. Arrata told the press that the government never 
acquired the U.S. ships, much less turned them over to anybody. The Minister 
went on to say that Ecuador in 1956 wanted 10 U.S. freighters, but nothing was 
actually agreed upon. 
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The old question of whether Ecuador should rely on the Grancolombian 
Merchant Fleet or build a banana fleet of its own was again discussed in 
government and business circles. The occasion was a visit to Ponce Enriquez 
by Alvaro Diaz, president of the Grancolombian, who advocated increased 
refrigeration facilities in his own ships to do the job. Dfaz' proposal 
however got a cool reception. Instead he was greeted with a number of 
pointed questions from the press in Quito and Guayaquil. The Ecuadoreans 
wanted to know the annual profits of the Grancolombian fleet and what per- 
centage of Ecuadorean exports are presently carried by that fleet, and 
whether there was any reason for continuing the reduction in consular fees 
now granted to the fleet. Ecuadoreans pointed out that Dfaz' proposal to 
increase the refrigerated tonnage of the Grancolombian to carry 100,000 
stems of bananas monthly was hardly sufficient in view of the country's total 
exports. Ecuador exported 12 million stems of bananas during the first six 
months of 1957. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Friendly relations between France and Peru reached a new high during 
September in what was considered a triumph for the newly-defined "Prado Doc- 
trine,"' which calls for closer relations between Latin America and Latin 
Europe. Perhaps over-rated by the Peruvian Times as "one of the most out- 
standing international events in Lima's more than 400 years of history," 
but nevertheless important, a French industrial, commercial, and cultural 
exposition opened on September 16 to run to October 1. The French Government 
and more than 600 French firms reportedly spent some $5 million on this major 
effort to expand French trade with Peru and other Latin American countries. 
Exhibits, ranging from war materials and heavy machinery to perfumes and 
millinery, were housed in Lima's renovated Exposition Palace, erected in 
1868-70 by Gustave Eiffel, builder of the famous Paris tower. Some 5,000 
foreign visitors strained transportation facilities and hotel accommodations. 
Among the French visitors was Foreign Minister Christian Pineau. He said 
that it was the policy of France actively to promote the development of com- 
mercial and cultural relations with Peru and to encourage greater investment 
of French capital in Peru. The Pineau statement dovetailed with the recently 
announced intention of French financial interests to extend a $30 million 
development credit to the coal industry of Peru; at the same time, France 
arranged a $3 million trial purchase of Peruvian anthracite. On the cultural 
side, Pineau laid the cornerstone of the six-story building to house the 
Alliance Frangaise. Apparently to prevent any possible ruffling of cordial 
relations with France, Peru denied entrance to two Algerian agents traveling 
on Syrian passports. An exposition highlight was the arrival of the remains 
of Peruvian aviation pioneer Jorge Chdvez on a French military plane. Chavez 
was the first to fly a plane over the Alps in 1910. He was killed shortly 
afterward and was interred in Paris' Pére Lachaise cemetery. 


The entire Peruvian cabinet resigned on September 20. President Manuel 
Prado did not accept the resignations at first, but it was announced later 
that the three ministers who had presented irrevocable resignations had been 
replaced. The new, supposedly apolitical, ministers were: Enrique Labarthe, 
Agriculture, replacing Igancio Masfas; Francisco Sanchez Moreno, Public Health 
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and Social Assistance, replacing Jorge Haaker Fort; and Federico Hilbck, De- 
velopment, replacing Carlos Alzamora. Earlier in the month Masfas had been 
questioned by the Chamber of Deputies for 15 consecutive hours regarding 
irregularities in the National Meat Packing Plant and also concerning the 
recent, reportedly unjustified rise in the cost of living. While the deputies 
who questioned the outgoing Masias were not satisfied with his explanations, 
the new Minister of Agriculture received a 93 to 50 vote of confidence; the 
government party, the Movimiento Democr4tico Peruano, received additional sup- 
port from a faction of the divided Frente Parlamentario Independiente. This 
"political" decision was reportedly unsatisfactory to both public opinion and 
to the press. Vanguardia blasted the record of graft that has characterized 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It called on the newly appointed Labarthe to 
deal effectively with such problems as land reform, livestock breeding, ferti- 
lizers, productivity, and fisheries, rather than indulge in the deals, price 
juggling, and millionaire-making characteristic of the ministry in the past. 

A scandal was also revealed in the Ministry of Public Health during Haaker 
Fort's administration. It was discovered that four employees had stolen 
powdered milk valued at 2 million soles. The milk had been donated by the 
United Nations Children's Emergency Fund to Peru for distribution in the 
primary schools. Juan Pardo Heeren, big business spokesman and Minister of 
the Treasury, also had been under attack, but was retained. He is considered 
to be President Prado's "right arm." It was Pardo Heeren who reviewed for 
directors of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund in Washington the 
primary role of free enterprise in the development of Point IV nations in 
general and of Peru in particular. Pardo Heeren headed the Peruvian dele- 
gation to the Inter-American Economic Conference in August. 


According to a Banco Continental report, a certain degree of public 
anxiety has been created by press polemics over the possible inflationary 
effects of the proposed 1958 budget. Balanced at 4,708 million soles ($248 
million), it appeared to be slightly less than the record budget for fiscal 
1957 (H.A.R., X: p. 30). It was estimated, however, that expenditures 
would in reality exceed those of 1957 by about 500 million soles, because 
several special accounts contingent upon receipts were omitted. Because some 
sources forecast a weakening of the sol during the coming months, various 
exporters were reluctant to sell foreign currency, and importers were inclined 
to cover their future currency needs. This forced the free dollar rate up to 
19.15 soles. Peru's unfavorable balance of trade of almost $64 million was 
said to be harmless because it consisted mainly of capital goods imported by 
foreign mining and petroleum companies. The national production rate was 
considered normal, except for lead and zinc; exports of coffee, wool, sugar, 
and iron ore were increasing. 

The adjournment of the U.S. Congress allowed time for an appraisal of the 
lead and zinc tariff issue. It was optimistically hoped by the forces opposing 
the increase that the congressional recess would defeat the measure by allowing 
them time needed to strengthen their position. Visidén reported that the oppo- 
sition of Tennessee Democrat Jere Cooper, Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, blocked any tariff accord between the House of Representatives and 
the Senate before the session was over. The Senate Finance Committee had voted 
a 3¢ duty increase. Diplomatic circles in Washington credited Peruvian Am- 
bassador Fernando Berckemeyer with stalling the Senate vote, according to a 
"confidential" Visién report. 
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BOLIVIA 


Regular army soldiers were ordered to remain in barracks and national 
defense militia and officers were also called in by their respective units in 
the face of a military crisis which threatened the government during the 
month. Colonel Windsor Lépez Videla, commanding the La Paz military district, 
and 178 army officers turned in their resignations as a protest against al- 
leged government pressure on General Clemencio Inofuentes to resign as chief 
of the army general staff. It had been reported that General Miguel Ayllén 
would replace Inofuentes. Meanwhile the cabinet was reportedly studying a 
bill to reorganize the Army, which was expected to involve the naming of new 
chiefs of the different branches. Observers said these changes probably 
would not affect the Minister of Defense, General Vicufia Paz. 


On September 20 the government suspended the state of siege, in effect 
since late 1956. At the same time it decreed a general amnesty to all po- 
litical exiles. The ammesty however did not include the "privileged feudal 
mining magnates nor the military butchers of the Catavi miners and of La Paz 
factory workers." 


An agreement was reached between the official Yacimientos Petrolfferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos (Y.P.F.B.), and Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Argenti- 
nos (Y.P.F.A.), the Argentine government oil agency, for joint technical 
development of oil fields in the border area. Six bids were received on 
July 22 for development of the Madrejones strip of Y.P.F.B. These offers 
and technical reports were sent to President Siles Zuazo for final decision. 


The proposed higher U.S. lead and zinc tariff was deplored in the 
Bolivian press. The Minister of Mines estimated that it would cause 750 Bo- 
livian mines to close, would end the jobs of 10,000 workers with 30,000 
dependents, and would cost Bolivia $12 million a year in export revenue. 


The government and the Central Bank announced a four-year plan for the 
payment of approximately $32 million of commercial debts to U.S. and European 
creditors. The plan provided that creditors would receive either immediate 
payment for all such debts which have matured up to June 15, 1957 or 20% of 
the indebtedness already due or maturing at any time this year. The remaining 
debt would then be retired at the rate of 20% per year until paid off. 


Luis Pefialoza, new Central Bank president, stated recently that Bolivia's 
current need was for greater productivity. He proposed to work with business 
and labor in an effort to achieve this end. Pefialoza indicated that such 
urgent problems as long-term government contracts and bank guarantees of 
government purchasing contracts would receive his close attention. At the 
same time he stressed the need for noninflationary industrial and commercial 
credit. 


CHILE 


The escape on September 29 from a Santiago penitentiary of Peronista 
Guillermo Patricio Kelly was described as Chile's "news story of the year." 
Kelly and five other prominent Peronistas sought asylum in Chile after bribing 
their way out of jail at Rio Gallegos in southern Argentina on March 18, 1957 
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(H.A.R., X: pp. 147,149,319,323,376). The extradition request of the Argen- 
tine Government, argued before the Chilean Supreme Court, became a cause 
célébre and involved six of the best-known lawyers in Chile. Arturo Alessandri 
Rodriguez, brother of presidential candidate Jorge Alessandri, represented the 
provisional government of Argentina and insisted that the six Peronista refu- 
gees were "common criminals." In July extradition was refused (H.A.R., 

X: p. 376), but there were further representations from Argentina, and on 
September 25 the court ruled extradition was warranted only in the case of 
Kelly, on the basis of evidence that he had committed murder, extortion, and 
robbery while running the National Liberating Alliance, the Nazi-style Peron- 
ista organization. Lawyer Alessandri alleged that Kelly, while leading a 

raid on Communist Party headquarters in Buenos Aires, had shot and killed a 
janitor found alone there. However, defense lawyer Carlos Vicufia Fuentes 
characterized Kelly as a "knight in the modern crusade against Communism." A 
reportedly "strong" women's movement developed in Kelly's behalf. This group-- 
the Women's Committee in Defense of the Right of Asylum--interviewed José Maria 
Cardinal Caro and hoped to bring about the intervention of the Pope and United 
Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. The Argentine Foreign Ministry, 
which was criticized by some for lack of tact in denying reports that it had 
offered to give Chile wheat and meat in exchange for the extradition of Kelly, 
confidentially warned Chilean Foreign Minister Osvaldo Sainte-Marie on Sep- 
tember 24 and again on September 27 that there were plans afoot for Kelly's 
escape. After the escape did occur, the explanation which Chilean officials 
deemed most credible was that Kelly walked out of the penitentiary disguised 
as one of many and frequent female visitors. At month's end, spurred by 
growing "national indignation," the government began the "greatest manhunt 
recorded in the judicial history of Chile (See ARGENTINA). 


The Chilean Federation of Students scheduled a 24-hour strike of uni- 
versity students and a 48-hour strike of secondary students on September 11 
in support of teachers' demands for higher pay. Leaders of the 48-hour 
teachers' strike of August 30 were arrested, but released on bail on Septem- 
ber 10 by court order. The Minister of Education responded to the announced 
strike by the students with threats of extending the school year and subtract- 
ing lost instruction time from teachers' pay. Deploring police use of water 
jets and tear gas to disperse student demonstrators on September 11, the 
teachers called for a new 48-hour teachers' strike beginning on September 12. 
A statement issued by the Minister of Education urged an end to agitation, 
saying that the public treasury was not in a position to meet their wage 
demands and that there was danger of the school year being lost. Later the 
government ordered teachers docked for the four-day strike period. 


The 1958 austerity budget submitted.to Congress by Finance Minister 
Eduardo Urzia Merino spelled further governmental belt-tightening. Recom- 
mended peso expenditures were only 4% higher than those of the 1957 budget, 
although the cost of living increased by 28.5% during the first eight months 
of the present year. The volume of manufacturing and sales continued to 
decline. On September 8 the price of copper dipped to a record post war low 
of 22.75¢ per lb. before staging a comeback to 27¢ per 1b. on September 13, 
on the best demand since March. 


In Washington, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles expressed his "great 
admiration" to visiting Chilean parliamentarians for the manner in which their 
people are shouldering austerity burdens. Reports from Chile, however, indi-— 
cated a general weariness with the Ibdfiez regime, whose moral tone was at a 
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low ebb. Despite the fact that price reductions for sugar and tea were of- 
ficially ordered (the first decrease in the price of basic commodities in 17 
years), the administration saw no paradox in hailing this as vindication of 
its anti-inflation policy of supporting "free competition" on the domestic 
market. 


Moving to counter the price slump in copper, the government approved the 
sale of copper wire to Soviet-bloc nations. A communist Chinese economic 
mission which arrived in Chile from Buenos Aires for a three-week study tour 
was courteously received by Foreign Ministry officials who pointed out that 
Chile can negotiate trade agreements with private firms but not directly with 
the Chinese Communist Government. The Peking mission expressed an interest 
in copper, nitrate, semi-processed steel, chemicals, and other products, 
offering to pay in dollars. A rival Nationalist Chinese mission arrived in 
Santiago on the heels of the Communists. The Communist emissaries, "jolly 
fiesta companions," raised Chilean eyebrows by rendering such toasts as 
“Hasta verte, Cristo mfo" which they had learned in Buenos Aires. The 
Nationalist Chinese came to decorate Ibdfiez with the "Order of Propitious 
Clouds." 


In a speech delivered at a banquet honoring visiting Brazilian Foreign 
Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares, Sainte-Marie called for economic inte- 
gration of the Americas by means of the development of regional common 
markets. Sainte-Marie opposed, however, the formation of American political 
blocs as antithetical to Chile's support of continental solidarity. The 
first step toward a common market in Latin America was taken when Brazil and 
Chile established a joint commission to encourage reciprocal trade, facili- 
tated by the complementary nature of Brazilian-Chilean trade. 


The Popular Action Front (FRAP) proclaimed Salvador Allende its presi- 
dential candidate by acclamation on September 15. Socialist Allende, like 
the other three leading candidates (H.A.R., X: p. 429) is a senator. FRAP 
is a bloc of leftist groups in which the Communists have the most powerful 
voice. Allende ran unsuccessfully against Ibdfiez in 1952. In a violent 
anti-administration speech earlier in the month, Allende declared his belief 
that the Law for the Defense of Democracy would not be abrogated in Congress, 
but on the streets. Of the four major candidates in the race, Eduardo Frei 
was reported to be the strongest, followed by Alessandri, Allende, and Luis 
Bossay. Ibdfiez' Agrarian Labor Party threw its support to centrist candidate 
Frei. Independent Abddén Parra, former Minister of Interior, was not a 
serious contender. His candidacy grew out of a Zig-Zag popularity poll 
which friends of Parra upset by stuffing the ballot boxes. 


The Chilean Congress unanimously approved a constitutional reform grant - 
ing Spaniards with 10 years' residence Chilean nationality without loss of 
their Spanish citizenship. No other foreign nationals have been accorded 
this privilege. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Bright hopes for a serious constitutional reform engendered by the 
‘ moderates’ victory in the July Constituent Assembly elections dimmed 
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considerably when the convention met in September. The 77 delegates of Arturo 
Frondizi's Intransigent Radical Party promptly walked out. Not commanding the 
expected majority, they could not carry out their leader's threat to dissolve 
the Assembly, but apparently hoped to stifle it by making the majority vote 

of 104, needed to pass any measure, difficult to obtain. Only five other 
anti-reform delegates joined them, however, and the remaining 123 tried to get 
on with the Assembly's business. The moderate People's Radical Party, strong- 
est single remaining group, with 75 delegates, dominated the choice of 
permanent officers but found themselves unable to agree either among themselves 
or with the other participating parties on rules and general objectives. Possi- 
bilities for major reform along the lines desired by provisional President 


Pedro E. Aramburu appeared slight indeed with repeated recesses of general 
sessions. 


The first concrete step was taken as general sessions were resumed on 
September 24, when the Assembly voted that the 1853 constitution was the law 
of the land. This gave legal backing to Aramburu's May 1956 decree-law which 
abrogated the 1949 Peronista constitution. The way seemed open for modifi- 
cation of the old charter to bring it into line with modern realities, but the 
three-legged People's Radical Party was endangered by the loss of one of its 
supports. Amadeo Sabattini, Radical leader of Cérdoba, had sided with Ricardo 
Balbin during the elections, but held serious reservations concerning the 
right of the Assembly to do more than legalize the old charter. He threatened 
to withdraw his 19 delegates after that action was taken, which would leave 
the Assembly unable to muster a quorum. 


Sabattini's move highlighted the division among the People's Radical 
coalition. He, along with Balbin and Miguel Angel Zavala Ortiz, leader of the 
Unionista Radical faction, formed a potent team during the campaign, but each 
apparently fancied himself leader of the coalition. Widespread rumors in- 
sisted that Sabattini's real reason for withdrawing would be to seek an 
alliance with Frondizi in the hope of teaming up with him as candidate for 
Vice President in the February 1958 presidential elections. As more than one 
observer remarked, February, not reform, was the political focal point. 


Should the Sabattinistas remain in the fold, the convention would still 
have to solve the problem presented by the smaller pro-reform parties. They 
favored proportional representation as opposed to the two-party system favored 
by all the Radical groups. Under the existing law, the party receiving the 
largest popular vote would get the presidency and two-thirds of the Congress, 
the remaining seats would go to the party garnering the second highest vote. 
This basic difference coupled with the inability of any single party to 
control the Assembly could frustrate hopes of evolving significant reforms by 
November 14, the agreed terminal date. 


While little action was taken, numerous suggestions for modification of 
the 1853 charter were offered. None ventured to restrict the presidential 
powers as stringently as Aramburu had advised, however. Paradoxically enough, 
the Communists came forth with a brand-new 10,000-word draft constitution 
granting the President little more than advisory powers. No one anticipated 
the adoption of the proposal, but all were convinced that the Communists were 
capitalizing on the aura of legality afforded them by their seats in the 
Assembly. 
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In spite of the fact that the Inter-American Economic Conference of the 
Organization of American States (0.A.S.), which ended September 4, had pro- 
duced nothing more than a general statement of principles, many delegates and 
observers felt that for the first time U.S. and Latin American representa- 
tives were discussing real issues in realistic terms. Latin delegates in 
general were willing to admit that the U.S. position of helping Latin America 
help itself was justifiable, if not palatable, and that the time had come to 
put development schemes on a sound financial footing. With a favorable in- 
vestment climate private capital and government capital could complement each 
other making it unnecessary to create new official lending agencies. Many 
Latin delegates, forced to bear in mind the tender nationalism of their 
countries, found it hard to accept the U.S. thesis. It was apparent, however, 
that the Latins were willing to think seriously of making proposals to meet 
U.S. terms. 


Latin American countries in general favored a binding economic treaty 
which would govern investment, financing, marketing, shipping, communications, 
and other facets of economic life. A conference committee diligently re- 
worked the Bogotd economic treaty of 1948, but hope of acceptance was never 
high. The United States opposed the projected formation of an Inter-American 
Development Bank, as well as provisions concerning investments, profit 
remittances, and expropriations. A few countries, particularly Mexico, which 
finds capital easier to obtain than most other republics, sided with the 
United States. 


In its final days the conference voted to give the treaty to the Council 
of the 0.A.S. for further study, and unanimously approved the 44 resolutions 
which became known as the Economic Declaration of Buenos Aires. The decla- 
ration advocated freer trade, inter-governmental consultation on problems of 
raw materials, surpluses and price fluctuations, study of financing and in- 
vestment problems, development of sound plans for creating an inter-American 
common market, and closer cooperation with the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 


There was less rancor than in past meetings, and many held that a turning 
point in inter-American relations had been reached. This opinion was based on 
the fact that problems had been discussed more intelligently, and that disa- 
greement had generated surprisingly little heat. Joseph Newman in the New 
York Herald Tribune summed up the conference as both a failure and a success. 
It failed to produce a specific agreement, but it succeeded in defining the 
differences between the United States and Latin America more clearly than 
before, leaving the hope of more understanding and less illusion in the 
future. 


Hopes faded that the Confederacidén Gerieral del Trabajo (C.G.T.) could be 
democratically reactivated through a general congress. From the rather 
cordial first gathering on August 29, the sessions degenerated during Septem- 
ber into argument, invective, and even fist fights. The congress was unable 
to elect officers or even to maintain a quorum. A demand that several unions 
be investigated to determine if they actually had the membership they claimed 
led the accused unions to walk out on September 5, alleging Peronista ob- 
structionism. Since the departing unions had a majority of the delegates to 
the congress, business came to a halt. After federal interventor Navy 
Captain Alberto Patrén Laplacette prevailed on all unions to accept investi- 
gation of membership size, the suspect groups agreed to return. 
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The break was difficult to heal. On September 16, delegates who had 
withdrawn met in one place, and delegates who had remained met in another, 
while a conciliation committee endeavored to devise a basis for continuing 
the congress. By month's end nothing appeared to be settled, and the expec- 
tation was that federal intervention in the C.G.T. would continue indefi- 
nitely. The net result would seem to be that labor was divided just like the 


political parties, with support or opposition to Aramburu's provisional 
government the real issue. 


Dissatisfaction with Aramburu's policies by large segments of labor 
showed itself early in September when the telephone workers struck, para- 
lyzing the phone system of the capital. Aramburu branded the strike as 
political and issued a decree governing labor disputes which empowered federal 
authorities to declare strikes illegal, to arrest strike leaders and to pro- 
tect workers willing to continue work. About 100 leaders were jailed, but 
telephone service remained impaired as more and more workers walked out or 
staged slowdowns. The threat of a general strike became imminent when all 
communications workers as well as several other large unions sided with the 
telephone workers. By September 27 the situation reached the showdown stage 
when a call was issued for a 24-hour nationwide general strike to begin at 
midnight. 


The "general" strike was largely successful in bringing communications 
and industrial establishments to a standstill, but the papers, businesses, 
and banks operated almost normally; transportation, while slowed down, was not 
seriously upset. Estimates of the number of strikers varied, but reliable 
sources placed the figure -at not more than half a million. The strike was 
backed by 62 industrial unions, and they claimed the loyalty of two million 
workers. More than 30 other unions, chief among them the 1.6 million-member 
Confederacién General de Comercio (C.G.C.), opposed the strike and branded it 
as a move by Peronistas and Communists to create unrest in the guise of a 
legitimate labor dispute. Incidentally, free radio time was given the 30 


nonstriking unions for appeals to workers in general to ignore the strike 
call. 


There were serious doubts that Aramburu's government could sustain it- 
self if it fully used the powers it had decreed. Had the general strike been 
more successful, any measures taken by Aramburu would have been interpreted 
as against the Argentine people, and the government would have risked losing 
even the support of the moderates. It was apparent, however, that Aramburu 
had the tacit support of a significant segment of labor, and his measures to 
preserve order strengthened his hand. In spite of large-scale arrests of 
labor agitators, it was clear that the government was treading lightly, 
avoiding recourse to a state of siege. Armed forces units were present every- 
where in the role of protectors of the peace, and incidents were surprisingly 
few. At month's end the situation remained tense with communications and 
industrial production still impaired, but with Aramburu in control. The com- 
munications dispute was approaching settlement, and the government had accepted 
the inevitable by increasing the Communications Ministry budget by 20 million 
pesos to cover pay increases for government telegraph and cable operators. 


Demands for emergency wage increases, price ceilings, and the removal of 
the ban on wage negotiations in 1957 were in general rejected by Aramburu. 
He and his advisers had consistently maintained that, to curb inflation, wages 
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must be related to productivity. Pressure had been applied to both industry 
and labor to work out equitable incentive schemes to increase productivity, 
but little progress was made. Meanwhile, the cost of living had risen 32% 
since September 1956, but, ironically enough, revenues of the entertainment 
and catering businesses had risen nearly 30%. It would appear difficult to 
maintain that real income had suffered drastically. 


Most observers were agreed that, beneath the confusion, political rather 
than economic motives predominated. Despite de-Peronization of the labor 
movement, industrial unions were still strongly influenced by Peronismo. 

Some saw in the labor unrest a concerted drive by Peronista leaders to regain 
their ascendency. Most felt this was impossible, but failure of the C.G.T. 
congress, and continuing labor unrest suggested no easy solution. 


Labor difficulties played into the hands of the continuistas, who wanted 
the junta to stay in power longer than Aramburu planned. Many high-ranking 
military men as well as some civilian advisers had tried to convince Aramburu 
to postpone the scheduled February 1958 elections. Emphasizing labor unrest 
and lack of real economic progress, the continuistas maintained that nothing 
but chaos would result if the provisional government stepped down in favor of 
an elected government. Aramburu did not change his position, however, and 
continued attempts to educate the Argentine people to the nature of their 
economic problems. During September the President reflected the influence 
of the Buenos Aires Economic Conference by strongly advocating the courting 


. of foreign private capital to help move the Argentine economy forward. 


Chile's Supreme Court granted asylum to five of the six Peronista leaders 
who escaped in March (H.A.R., X: p. 149) from the prison at Rio Gallegos. 
Jorge Antonio, José Espejo, Héctor Caémpora, Juan William Cooke, and Pedro 
Gémez were freed. A sixth figure, Perén's ex-strong-arm leader, Guillermo 
Patricio Kelly, was denied asylum, and remained in jail. On September 29, 
however, true to his cloak-and-dagger past, Kelly was reported missing from 
his Santiago cell. It was said that he had escaped disguised as a woman. 
Antonio, meanwhile, said he would live in Chile, but was anticipating a trip 
to Caracas to visit Perdén (See CHILE). 


URUGUAY 


El Pais of Montevideo asserted on September 17 that diplomatic relations 
between the Dominican Republic and Uruguay were severely strained. Uruguay 
had no representative in the Dominican Republic, which had recalled its 
representative from Montevideo. 


Relations were not likely to improve in view of the orders given to 
César Charlone, chairman of the Uruguayan delegation to the United Nations. 
Charlone was to try to get the U.N. Assembly to investigate the suspicious 
disappearance of the anti-Trujillo Jestis de Galfndez, Columbia University 
instructor. Failing in this, Montevideo told its delegates to get the floor 
whenever possible to raise the question, no matter what was being discussed. 
The New York Times quoted Frances R. Grant, secretary-general of the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom, as saying that Luis Batlle 
Berres, the well-known leader and former President of Uruguay's National 
Presidential Council, had informed her while she was in Montevideo in July 
of his plan to place the Galindez case on the U.N. General Assembly agenda. 
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A series of painful strikes brought about by the increasing cost of living 
took place. A 72-hour walkout involving some 6,000 transportation workers 
began on September 10, the result of demands for retroactive pay. The unex- 
pected strike left Montevideo with only 25% of its transportation. On Septem- 
ber 11, the announcers and technicians of radio stations in Montevideo struck 
for higher wages. The strike continued throughout the month, neither side 
yielding. A dispute between doctors and Congress over a delay in duty-free 
importation of cars for doctors caused a 24-hour protest strike on September 30. 
Doctors took only emergency cases. 


A sharp decline was noted in the exportation of Uruguayan wool. During 
the period from October 1956 to September 1957, Uruguay exported 89,366 bales 
of greasy and washed wool and 33,998 bales of wool tops as compared with 
205,663 and 85,803 bales respectively in the previous 12 months. 


On September 3, the National Council began overtures toward the Argentine 
Government for the importation of beef as requested by meat packers in August 
(H.A.R., X: p. 434). The situation was serious, as slaughtering at private 
packing plants was paralyzed throughout September. The government-controlled 
plant was the principal buyer of the few cattle available to local Montevideo 
markets at seasonally reduced prices. Around Artigas, in the north, an eight- 
month drought had caused the loss of 100,000 head of cattle with an estimated 
value of 15 million pesos. 


World Bank president Eugene R. Black told members of the International 
Monetary Fund at the annual meeting in September that the year's largest loan 
for an electric power dam was made to Uruguay. With this loan and two earlier 
loans, which total $64 million, Uruguay will be able to double its generating 
capacity, which is now about 845 million kilowatt working hours per year. 


The Israeli Minister of Commerce and Industry, Pinhas Sapir, arrived in 
Montevideo on September 28, to begin negotiations for a commercial agreement. 
In an interview with El Bien Publico, Sapir stated that Israel wished to sell 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and potash, as well as cement and fertilizers. In 
exchange, Israel needed meat, wool, and other rural products. 


PARAGUAY 


President Alfredo Stroessner attended the September 7 Brazilian Independ- 
ence Day celebration in Rio de Janeiro at the invitation of the Brazilian 
Government. This was Stroessner's fourth visit to Rio, where he once took an 
advanced course at the Military Academy under War Minister Henrique Teixeira 
Lott, then a colonel. Climaxing his visit, Stroessner was honored at a 
banquet at the Itamarati Palace offered by President Juscelino Kubitschek, 
and Stroessner joined Kubitschek and Lott in reviewing the big Independence 
Day parade on September 7. 


The two Presidents exchanged ratifications of several agreements, includ- 
ing a general trade and investments treaty which implemented an earlier 
commercial and border pact; an agreement for cooperation in surveys to be 
conducted for power dams on the Acarao and Monday Rivers; and a warehouse 
agreement and Paraguayan free port privileges at Santos. President Hernan 
Siles Zuazo invited Stroessner to visit Bolivia. Stroessner was expected to 
fly to La Paz early in November. 
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Additional Peronista refugees arrived seeking asylum. Among them were 
Raul Méndez, ex-Minister of Technical Affairs, who had been held in Buenos 
Aires since the fall of Perdén, Vittorio Radeglia (H.A.R., IX: p. 44), and 
Nora Lagos. Luis Albamonte, a Peronista newsman, recently left Asuncién for 
Caracas. 


Cotton and timber prospects were not encouraging. Although the cotton 
crop was larger than in 1956, around 29,000 tons gross, foreign exchange 
earnings were down because of drought, disease, poor quality, and low prices. 
As for timber, heavy rains and mud impeded the hauling of hardwood saw logs 
to river ports, and indications were that Brazil was selling pine lumber in 
Argentina, Paraguay's traditional market, at lower prices. Tension between 
Argentina and Paraguay tended to depress trade generally, and payments from 
Argentina for logs and lumber already delivered were slow. 


The government was pushing public. works, and the new U.S.-financed 
waterworks for Asuncién was well under way. The modernization and enlarge- 
ment of the Asuncidén international airport, begun in March, was on schedule, 
about 30% complete. 


Construction on the all-important highway from Coronel Oviedo to Puerto 
Presidente Franco (opposite the Brazilian town of Foz do Iguacgi on the Parand 
River) was proceeding very slowly. When it is completed and a bridge is 
built across the Paranda by Brazil, Paraguay will gain new access to the 
Atlantic. 


BRAZIL 


Early September saw the Kubitschek Administration overcome the opposition 
boycott in Congress. In mid-month national politics were roiled by gunfire 
followed by a cautious federal intervention in feudal AlagOas state. Power- 
ful political and economic groups in Sado Paulo were increasingly critical of 
federal government policies. 


A National Democratic Union (U.D.N.) boycott began on August 22 of all 
bills in Congress, including the 1958 federal budget. It was a "political 
strike" against majority moves to give the vote in 1958 to illiterates and 
ended with a compromise. The U.D.N. as a middle-class urban party cried 
"electoral fraud" at the proposal of the "populist" parties to permit millions 
of illiterates coached in scrawling their names to vote. The majority Social 
Democratic (P.S.D.), Brazilian Labor (P.T.B.), and Social Progressista 
(P.S.P.) Parties all stood to gain by the maneuver to simplify the granting of 
voting certificates for 1958. L 

Denouncing the proposal as opening the floodgates to fraud, the U.D.N. 
held out till the majority agreed to drop the matter of illiterates voting. 
Congress approved a compromise registration procedure under which all voters 
must renew their suffrage certificates before electoral officials, writing 
not merely their name but also their profession and address. In the "politi- 
cal strike" Congress and the parties lost prestige. One aspect of the problem 
was the fear of President Juscelino Kubitschek's P.S.D. of losing strength in 
Minas Gerais, his citadel, second in number of deputies and national voters to 
more populous and literate Sado Paulo. Another aspect of the issue was the 
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U.D.N.'s risking unpopularity in 1958 by blocking the budget and six other 
bills. 


Electoral officials admit that some 70% of Brazil's potential voters can- 
not write their address and profession. Former Deputy from Minas Gerais 
Daniel de Carvalho said the way to induce millions to learn to read and write 
is to make this necessary to see soccer games and participate in Carnival. 
Since 1900 the percentage of illiterates has declined in official statistics 
while the number of adult illiterates has more than doubled, UNESCO reported 
in Paris in a book on world illiteracy. 


Not afraid of having Brazil join 15 other Latin American republics in 
giving votes to illiterates was War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott. Time 
termed Lott the "main force" for the reform and one "acting more and more like 
a man who hopes eventually to be elected President."' Lott's congressional 
spokesman, Deputy Armando Falcdo, introduced a constitutional amendment to 
kill the literacy test for voting. Lott publicly declared his faith in the 
illiterate masses. 


Kubitschek's trouble in obtaining a congressional majority for urgent 
legislation drew from friendly Didrio Carioca criticism of the 50 members 
abroad on pleasant official missions in imitation of U.S. senators and 
congressmen. Didrio Carioca told members to work during sessions and to take 
a vacation only after passing the budget. 


On September 13, after saboteurs had cut off the power and water supply 
of Maceié, the long-brewing political rivalry in the tiny, feudal Northeast- 
ern state of AlagoOas erupted in a gunfight between members of two clans in 
the legislative chamber. Ironically, Deputy Humberto Mendes, father-in-law of 
controversial young Governor Muniz Falc&o, was the only fatality. Mendes led 
the attack on the opposition majority about to vote impeachment of Muniz Falcao 
(no publication in Brazil, not even Visio, observed the first rule of journal- 
ism and troubled to ferret out the governor's first name; given names are 
often kept secret in Brazil). Only half a dozen deputies were wounded by the 
hundreds of shots fired, one casualty being a reporter of Correio da Manha. 
Its editor, AntOnio Callado, flew to Maceié to see what was happening. 


Behind the violence, similar to clan rivalries and shooting around the 
capital of backward Maranh&o months earlier, were old feuds between powerful 
landholding families over political spoils, according to Visdo. Brazilians 
outside the southern states prefer wealth through politics to development of 
resources in partnership with foreign capital. Muniz Falcdo claimed his 
troubles stemmed from resistance by feudal land barons to his proposed higher 
taxes. Observers believed that land and social reforms were essential before 
the Northeast can achieve economic or political democracy and live up to the 
national motto of "Order and Progress." Failure to reform may drive the 
embittered landless, jobless masses to extremist banners. Demagogs in Alagoas, 


where oil was found in August, were already shouting "The oil is ours; beware 
of foreign trusts." 


Despite the mediation efforts of Archbishop Adelmo Machado in Maceié and 
the arrival of 1,200 federal troops, for days further bloodshed seemed likely. 
On September 18 the legislature, protected by federal soldiers, voted to 
impeach Muniz Falc&do. It was the first impeachment voted in Brazilian history. 


| 
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Vice-Governor Sizenando Nabuco, of the P.T.B., was sworn in as Acting Governor 
as Muniz Falc&do flew to Rio to seek a court writ. Some said it was unlikely 
that he could resume office. Requested by authorities in Maceié, President 
Kubitschek made cautious use of his intervention powers, naming General 
Armando Morais Ancora interventor. Ancora replaced the police chief who 
allowed Mendes and his group of deputies to enter the legislative building 
with submachine guns under their cloaks. Kubitschek was praised for enforcing 
only partial intervention. It was the first federal intervention under the 
1946 Constitution. Vargas as dictator in 1930-45 named interventors in all 
the states for varying periods, the worst victim being Minas Gerais, punished 
by the dictator for 1l years, according to the U.D.N. 


Acting Governor Nabuco is close to Vice President Jo&o Goulart's ally, 
federal Deputy Ari Pitombo. This led to speculation that Alagoas might be the 
scene of P.T.B. efforts at rural reform and punishment of the big landowners 
of the P.S.D. for blocking land reform in Congress. Many saw the political 
power and armed feudalism of the latifundists of the Nordeste doomed. 


Congress studied Juscelino's message justifying his partial intervention 
in Alagoas. It was generally agreed that the President acted constitutionally 
and wisely, although some said he should have acted after Muniz Falcdo 
allegedly instigated the assassination months ago of an U.D.N. legislator, a 
young doctor. Kubitschek claimed that partial intervention had merely guaran- 
teed the functioning of all three powers of the Alagoas state government. 


The apparently hopeless impasse in the months-long Brazilian-Bolivian 
negotiations over the 8.6 million-acre oil concession given Brazil in eastern 
Bolivia in 1938 irritated Brazilians throughout September. Senator Lourival 
Fontes and his writer wife, Adalgisa Nery, continued to snipe at Henry F. 
Holland and the United States for allegedly intervening in Bolivia to block 
Brazilian development of its half of the joint concession through Petrobrds. 
Henry Holland denied any interference. Then Brazilian nationalists and 
Communists turned on the anti-Petrobrds comments of Hanson's Latin American 
Letter as the Itamarati remained silent. 0 Globo and other moderate dailies 
rejected Fontes' extreme nationalism but welcomed reports that the U.S. 
Senate would investigate Fontes' charges against Holland. The latter visited 
Rio as attorney for Pan American Airways' subsidiary, the International Hotel 
Corporation, denying that he represents any American oil companies interested 
in Bolivia. Meanwhile, certain Bolivians accused Brazil of having "imperial- 
istic attitudes." Brazil's negotiators were said to have been handicapped by 
the poor track, equipment and service of the railroad to Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, Bolivia, Brazilian-built under a 1938 treaty. 


Brazilian reactions to the Inter-American Economic Conference which began 
on August 15 and ended inconclusively early in September ranged from disappoint - 
ment to satisfaction that Brazil stood by its natural ally the United States, 
in the spirit of conciliation laid down for Brazilian diplomacy by its great 
Foreign Minister Baron Rio Branco. S&o Paulo businessman and Deputy Brasilio 
Machado returned disappointed with Washington attitudes on loans but explained 
them as a reaction to widespread Latin American "hysterical nationalism." 0O 
Jornal agreed, asserting that Brazil's proliferating nationalistic groups and 
propaganda hurt Brazil's international prestige, domestic welfare, and drawing 
power for loans and investments. Correio da Manha blamed Brazil's delegation 


for failing to defend national interests, adding that Washington must 
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understand that aiding Latin America to emerge economically is basic to hemi- 
sphere welfare. After commenting somewhat pessimistically on speeches by 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson and World Bank vice-president J. 
Burke Knapp, Jornal do Comercio and some other papers admitted that Latin 
America should spend less on unnecessary armed forces and more on vital needs 
like works and education. 


Finance Minister José Alkmin returned from Buenos Aires to face mounting 
criticism from Sado Paulo business, industrial and coffee planting leaders 
before flying to Washington for International Monetary Fund meetings. Correio 
da Manha said that Brazil's economic policies dissatisfied World Bank presi- 
dent Eugene R. Black, who adopted again in Washington the "paternal" tone he 
used in Buenos Aires. Later Alkmin was embarrassed in Rio by the Accounts 
Court's request for figures on the Bank of Brazil's use of foreign exchange 
funds since 1953, years before his administration. It is reported that the 
Bank's accounting system badly needs modernization. Another serious situ- 
ation, according to Senator Auro Moura Andrade, is the "virtual bankruptcy," 
from years of looting of the vast funds, of the elaborate social welfare and 
retirement system created by Vargas. The senator demanded an immediate re- 
organization of the system to avert its collapse. 


Another perilous prospect was pointed out by Rio business leader Rui 
Gomes de Almeida to overoptimistic Petrobrds president Janari Nunes. Reduced 
coffee exports, although not as bad in July and August as feared, may make it 
difficult for Brazil to give Retrobrdés the $206 million needed for crude oil 
imports in 1957. 


to push through months ago measures to promote greater advertising of coffee 
in North America, as well as price and marketing pacts with Spanish America. 
Some Paulistas likened Kubitschek to Vargas in welcoming foreign capital in 
speeches, while turning nationalistic and failing to obtain enough U.S. loans 
and investments. Vargas favored his native Rio Grande do Sul and Juscelino 
favors Minas Gerais, complained Sado Paulo, which produces over 40% of Brazil's 
manufactures, exports, and revenue. Kubitschek was felt to have rebuffed a 
Paulista delegation to his present residence in Laranjeiras Palace seeking 
easing of private credit curbs against inflation which hurt production. Other 
groups in Sao Paulo reportedly were grudgingly accepting government controls 
and financial policies, more favorable since July l. 


Governor Janio Quadros virtually broke relations with Kubitschek by tell- 
ing an economic forum in the Sao Paulo Chamber of Commerce and Federation of 
Industries that Juscelino should be refusing favors not to productive Sado 
Paulo but to the chiselers and favor-seekers from Rio and the rest of Brazil, 
including privileged groups and classes. He criticized also Kubitschek's 
spending on the proposed new capital, Brasflia. Quadros demanded greater aid, 
not to inefficient state enterprises but to efficient private companies. 


Quadros apparently sees political opportunity in rallying the growing discon- 
tented elements. 


Sao Paulo resented Kubitschek's canceling the Caraguatatuba power project 
under study on the steep Serra do Mar east of Santos. There penstocks fed by 
the dammed upper Paraiba River could duplicate the tremendous 2400-foot drop 
of Cubat&o on whose cheap power Sdo Paulo's industrial greatness rests. 


The government and Congress were hit by O Estado de Sado Paulo for failure 
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Paulistas feared a recession, big new emissions of currency, and pressure on 
the President to expropriate the efficient Canadian-owned telephone systems 

of Rio and Sao Paulo and hand them to politicians to mismanage. Foreign 
businessmen were appalled. Kubitschek named leading government economist 
Octavio Gouvéa Bulhdes to head a committee, including Colonel Moacir Domingues, 
to study the possibility of establishing a national telephone system. 


Press and radio reflected the shock of events in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on the racially tolerant Brazilians. U.S. racism drew denunciations like 
“unjustifiable and barbaric prejudice." President Eisenhower's strong 
measures were hailed along with U.S. Negro firmness and prudence in seeking 
their rights. "Ike acted in the tradition of Lincoln," O Jornal declared. 


Veteran top Communist Luis Carlos Prestes appeared to have won his year- 
long struggle for control of the Brazilian Communist Party (P.C.B.), still 
considered the strongest in Latin America. Various parties are expected to 
seek P.C.B. aid in 1958 and 1960, which may explain police failure for a 
decade to arrest Prestes. At 59, Prestes although reportedly weakened by 
illness remained a potent mass symbol. 


The President of Paraguay, Alfredo Stroessner, was Brazil's guest over 
the September 7 Independence Day parade, which he reviewed beside President 
Kubitschek and old friend Lott. In addition General Stroessner signed pacts 
for trade and joint development of power on the frontier zone rivers. 


The frontier of wild, western Paranda state witnessed violence as squat- 
ters and tenants ambushed a group of big land company men, killing several in 
a dispute over rents and titles. A number more died in later clashes, and 
reportedly over 1,000 peasants fled across the Parand River into Argentina 
till things calmed down. Controversial Governor Moisés Lupion and his police 
chief were obliged to explain the situation in Rio. Federal authorities were 
also worried about agitators inciting peasants against large landowners in 
the transportation crossroads municipio of Gpveeneaey Valadares in the violent 
frontier-like Rio Doce Valley. 


Osvaldo Aranha returned to prominence in his old role of statesman and 
Brazil's ablest foreign policy spokesman as head of the large delegation to 
the United Nations General Assembly. Aranha's cousin Ciro Freitas Vale who 
has for years been ambassador to the United Nations inaugurated the huge 
murals on war and peace by Brazil's foremost painter, Candido Portinari, in 
the U.N. General Assembly Building. Portinari as a Communist was not per- 
mitted to enter the United States to attend the ceremony. Aranha, Rio's pro- 
American writer Augusto Frederico Schmidt, and the new publisher of venerable 
Jornal do Comercio, Francisco San-Tiago Dantas, were reported jockeying to 
succeed Ernani Amaral Peixoto as ambassador-to Washington. Aranha held the 
post with distinction in 1934-38 before becoming Foreign Minister. 


One of the 40 seats for “immortals” in the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
became vacant with the death at 56 of prolific sociological novelist of the 
sugar cane coastal zone of the Nordeste, José Lins do Rego. Most logical 
candidate Gilberto Freyre, 57, intimate friend of Lins do Rego, reportedly 
has for years refused to seek an Academy seat, feeling that his position as 
the Brazilian writer best known abroad entitled him to an unprecedented 
unanimous invitation. 
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American and Brazilian geologists continued their cooperative survey of 
Brazil's enormous deposits of iron ore, especially in Minas Gerais, despite 
nationalistic sniping and a congressional investigation of U.S.-Brazilian 
defense ties and Noronha. Lott in a speech at a luncheon attended by visit- 
ing Maj. General Thomas J. H. Trapnell of the Joint Brazil-U.S. Defense Com- 
mission pledged loyalty to Brazil's defense pacts and democratic principles 
combating Communist plots against the inter-American system. Lott's views, 
seen as those of the army, drew press praise. Another visitor to Brazil was 
Maj. General Thomas C. Darcy, U.S.A.F. 


Catholics representing Christian Democratic parties in Europe and Spanish 
America joined liberal Brazilian Catholics like Professor Alceu Amoroso Lima 
and illiberal "political padre" José Arruda Camara, deputy and president of 
the tiny Christian Democratic Party, in a conference in Rio. Chief speaker 
was famed liberal French Dominican Louis Lebret, long concerned about Latin 
America's explosive social crisis. The Christian Democrats hoped to become 
a vital political "third force" in Latin America as in Europe, opposing the 
extremisms of both left and right. 


Business was slow again in September due to delay in regulating the new 
tariff law. Retail sales were generally up to the 1956 level, but profit 
margins were lower due to increased costs. Currency auctions, suspended on 
August 14 were resumed on September 10. Because of the large increase in 
tariff rates which would offset the reduced profit Margin, it was expected that 
imports would cost as much as before. 


The free market rate averaged 80 to 83 cruzeiros per dollar. There was 
little hope of the cruzeiro's strengthening, as coffee exports were low, and 
the trade balance for the first eight months of 1957 was unfavorable by 
$140 million. 


Sao Paulo businessmen were worried about the short-term outlook and 
tended to keep somé funds liquid. In Sdo Paulo, sales slumped along with 
industrial production, as unemployment reached an estimated 100,000. Accord- 
ing to the Labor Ministry, the cost of living rose 34% from March 1946 to 
June 1957. The result of this has been labor troubles in the last few 
months. The strike of bank employees ended with the granting of a 30% raise 
retroactive to July 1, based on mid-1956 salaries. The threatened strike in 
the state of Rio of sugar workers was called off with promise of a 15% to 
30% pay raise. But in Sdo Paulo the shoe workers struck, one union leader 
claiming that 17,000 or 80% of them had joined the movement. 


At the business conference on "Latin American Development and United 
States Industry" held at Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration September 9-11, Trajano Pupo Neto, director of the S&o Paulo 
branch of the First National City Bank, called inflation Brazil's most 
serious problem. Pupo added that Brazil still needed more U.S. technical 
help and capital. The Department of Commerce said that U.S. companies worth 
more than $1,200 million paid out in Brazilian wages, taxes, and supplies 


nearly $600 million in 1955. They employed 94,000, less than 1,000 men being 
American. 


The Export-Import Bank made a loan to Brazilian railroads to buy 165 
diesel locomotives. The bank also announced a $2 million credit to the 
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Sociedade Técnica de Fundigdées Gerais (SOFUNGE) of S&o Paulo, largest iron 
foundry in Brazil, for U.S. machinery to complete a $5.5 million modernization 
program. 


Industria Eléctrica Brown-Boveri, a subsidiary of Brown-Boveri of Baden, 
Switzerland which in July inaugurated its heavy electrical equipment plant, 
will provide the Cia. Hidroeléctrica do Sdo Francisco at Paulo Afonso with 
the largest transformer yet made in Latin America. Brown-Boveri estimated 
that its equipment may save some $40 million in exchange in the next three 
years, and it hopes in the 1960's to export to Spanish America from its 
Brazilian plant. Brazil boasted of achieving the first experimental atomic 
reaction in Latin America at the University of Sao Paulo under Professor 
Marcelo Damy. A 12,500 kilowatt experimental reactor was ordered from General 
Electric. Standard Electric prepared to construct the first Brazilian plant 
to make central telephone equipment. Within five years, the $4 million 
factory will produce 85% of such equipment used in Brazil. 


In three years, Brazil hopes U.S. and European motor vehicle makers will 
have invested almost $200 million in the country. The government continued 
to encourage a $16 million Ford plant expansion to produce 30,000 trucks a 
year and General Motors' projected $10 million plant to produce 29,460 trucks 
annually. More than 55% of Brazil's vehicles in use are concentrated in Rio 
and the state of Sado Paulo. 


Brazil's oil hopes rest largely with the $100,000 (plus bonus) former 
Standard Oil geologist Walter R. Link, chief of exploration for Petrobr4s, 
according to Business Week. Link was working with a multimillion dollar 
prospecting budget and scores of U.S. and European technicians. National con- 
sumption seems likely to far exceed production for many years to come unless 
gushers are found in Amazonia. There Link's crews must drill through 6500 
feet of volcanic rock to reach sedimentary strata. Business Week quoted 
Link as admitting difficulties in Petrobrds' supercharged atmosphere of 
nationalism and politics in which Nunes often ignores advice of aides, ex- 
aggerates achievements to grab headlines, and "regards his job as a stepping- 
stone to higher political office." 


Some 1.2 million bags of coffee were exported in August, with movement 
slower in September and the Brazilian Coffee Institute buying 200,000 bags 
to bolster the sagging price. Some U.S. coffee companies cut prices 3¢ to 
6¢ per lb. Cacao sales rose late in September, but Ilhéus feared a storage 
problem with the new crop coming in. 


Bitter press and political complaints, widely used as anti-Kubitschek 
propaganda, that one cargo of U.S. surplus wheat was inferior led Washington 
to assure visiting Minister of Agriculture Mario Meneghetti about better 
quality in the future. On returning, Meneghetti lauded the efficient, multi- 
farious services to farmers of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Brazil 
signed with Argentina to take one million metric tons of wheat annually for 
three years, with escape clauses enabling Brazil to buy less if other wheat 
sources were sufficient. Brazil continued to push its own wheat production 
vigorously. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Hans Mann. SOUTH AMERICA. New York. Crowell. Pp. 58, 241 pictures in 
photogravure, 5 in color, 21 maps. $12.50. 


There is an abundance of scholarly textbooks about Latin America, well- 
documented but poorly illustrated, and a goodly number of outsized books with 
art photographs of the supposedly picturesque aspects of South America. This 
book, superbly printed in England, combines picture with text, as does Anita 
Brenner's The Wind that Swept Mexico. Specially prepared maps make the South 
American story even more lucid. The first third of the book combines all 
three elements. The remainder consists of a series of handsome but less sig- 
nificant plates, preceded by explanatory notes--a rather strange order. It 
is a pity that the technique used in the first part was not adopted through- 
out. Perhaps the change was necessary to allow the use of full-page plates. 


It is regrettable that in this carefully presented work there should be 
far too many errors of scholarship. On the dust jacket we are told that the 
Vikings visited South America around the year 1000. Mann accepts without 
question the theory that South America was once part of a vast continent 
called "Gondwanaland" and became separated from it by continental drift. 
Martim Affonso de Souza becomes Martin Alfonso. The explanation of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits (p. 30) is a gross over-simplification. It is taken 
for granted that South America is "The Continent of the Next Century" (p. 37). 
In the incredibly sketchy bibliography on p. 42, Freyre's classic is listed 
as Casa Grande a Senzala, Chile's mad geography is described by Subercaceaux, 
and Jean Vellard becomes Juan Velar. The Hotel Crillon in Lima becomes the 
Grillon Hotel (a reference no doubt to the meat dishes) and Peru has a 
Servizio Aéreo on p. 58. 


If only these blemishes were removed and the second part made as in- 
formative as the first, this book would have an extraordinary pedagogical 
value. As it is, it is a thing of beauty and a joy for a long time. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE ALFONSO REYES. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdémica. 
Vol. IV. 1956. Pp. 622, Vol. V. 1957 Pp. 397. 


The Fondo de Cultura Econémica continues its task of publishing the 4 
voluminous complete works of Alfonso Reyes. Volume IV contains the essays on 
a variety of subjects which Reyes wrote during and immediately after World 
War I and which were published under the title Simpatias y diferencias. 
These essays provide an abundance of amusing recollections of European and 
especially Spanish writers, but Reyes seems singularly indifferent to the 
great tragedy he was witnessing. Only when reviewing F. A. Kirkpatrick's 
little book South America and the War does he concern himself with inter- 


national affairs. It must be remembered that Alfonso Reyes has devoted 
himself primarily to aesthetic matters, and that the attitude of Mexico as 
well as of Spain (where these essays were originally published) was that of 
a neutral. Nevertheless, El Sol of Madrid asked Reyes to write a series of 
articles explaining the background of contemporaneous European society and 
of World War I. Out of this came a number of studies of nineteenth-century 
Europe which were gathered together under the title Historia de un siglo. 
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This is reproduced in Volume V of the Obras Completas, which incidentally 
provide a valuable recapitulation of an interesting career, although they 
have failed in one of their purposes, namely to bolster Alfonso Reyes' 
candidacy for the Nobel Prize. 


ASPECTOS MONETARIOS DE LA ECONOMIAS LATINOAMERICANAS. 1956. Mexico. Centro 
de Estudios Monetarios Latinoamericanos. 1957. Pp. 211. 


Perched high in the new "Empire State Building" which dominates Mexico 
City from the corner of Madero and San Juan de Letrdén is the Center for Latin 
American Monetary Studies which was founded in 1952 in order to investigate 
Latin American economic affairs and to train high officials of Latin American 
central banks. The Rockefeller Foundation is one of the supporters of this 
enterprise and is subsidizing this annual survey for the first three years. 
The volume covering 1956, the first in the series, was prepared by Theodore A. 
Sumberg with the help of Victor M. Solérzano V. 


In general, says the report, Latin America shared in the increase in 
world output. There was a good demand for Latin American products, but, while 
prices for many cereals, sugar, coffee, and wool rose during most of the year, 
there was a sharp decline in the price of metals. Latin American holdings of 
gold and dollars increased, but the chief beneficiary was Venezuela. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this report is that it gives a country- 
by-country account of monetary policy. Indeed, generalizations about the 
economic situation in Latin America tend to be deceptive. 


Herbert J. Spinden. MAYA ART AND CIVILIZATION. Indian Hills, Colorado. 
Falcon's Wing Press. 1957. Pp. 432. $10.00. 


Herbert J. Spinden has belatedly achieved the recognition he deserved; 
the correlation of Mayan dates which he proposed and which most specialists 
refused to accept has been confirmed by the new radio-carbon dating technique. 
Maya Art and Civilization consists of two parts, "Maya Art" and "The Nuclear 
Civilization of the Maya and Related Cultures." It is essentially the doc- 
toral thesis which, as a pupil of A. M. Tozzer, he presented at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1909. A part of it was read at the International Congress of 
Americanists in 1910, and the thesis, with modifications, was printed by the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University in 1912. Dr. Spinden's fame as a 
pioneer in the Mayan field won him positions successively at the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Peabody Museum, the Buffalo Museum of Arts 
and Sciences and finally at Brooklyn Museum, where he remained until his 
retirement. 


This handsome volume seems to be largely a photographic reproduction of 
earlier editions. It is significant that the-first part of the bibliography 
lists no item later than 1910, and the second part nothing after 1927. Such 
important post-1927 works as S. G. Morley's The Ancient Maya are not even 
mentioned. A foreword dated 1956 has been added, but it is a kind of poetic 
essay and adds little more to our knowledge of the subject than does the 
poem '"'To the Maya," which Spinden wrote and which is printed after the title 
page. The reader should not therefore expect the latest word about Mayan art 
and civilization; this is rather a valuable reprint of a distinguished 
classic. 
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Fray Diego de Cordova Salinas, 0.F.M. CRONICA FRANCISCANA DE LAS PROVINCIAS 
DEL PERU. New edition with notes and introduction by Lino G. Canedo, 0.F.M. 
Washington, D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 1957. Pp. xciii, 
1195. 


The first edition of this important work appeared in Lima in 1651. There 
is a copy in the New York Public Library which was apparently used forthis new 
edition with which the Academy of American Franciscan History launches its 
series "Franciscan Historical Classics." While the Director of the Academy, 
Fr. Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M., has general responsibility for the series, this 
volume has been edited by that extraordinarily able Franciscan Fr. Lino G. 
Canedo, to whom the editor of the Hispanic American Report is deeply indebted 
for the translation of his Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials, which 
Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica recently published in Madrid. 


Fray Diego de Cordova's chronicle is a mine of interesting information. 
Most of it refers to Peru and Chile--there is a detailed description of the 
earthquake which shook Santiago de Chile in 1646--but it takes in wider 
themes. There is an abundance of references to Fray Marcos de Niza, who is 
best known in Mexican history, but who was also the first superior of the 
Franciscans in Peru; it should not be forgotten that Lima was the Franciscan 
headquarters for all of Spanish South America. There is considerable 
information on San Francisco Solano, "Spanish friar, American saint." The 
text is preceded by a valuable introduction written by Fr. Lino Canedo. 
Among the volumes which are scheduled to reappear in the important series of 
"Franciscan Historical Classics" is the Crénica de los colegios apostdélicos 
de propaganda fide de la Nueva Espaiia, an 18th century work by Fray Isidro 
Félix de Espinosa. 


FROM INCAS TO INDIOS. Introduction by Manuel Tufién de Lara. Photographs by 
Werner Bischof, Robert Frank and Pierre Verger. New York. Universe Books. 
1956. Pp. 126. $10.00. 


This is the third in a series of photographic albums published by Robert 
Delpire in Paris and printed in Switzerland. The second was Fiesta in 
Pamplona, with photographs by Inge Morath and text by Dominique Aubier. After 
an introductory essay about Indian civilization, we have a series of photo- 
graphs which reveal to us the picturesque drabness of the life of the Andean 
people. Some of the pictures are very dramatic, but it is startling to find 
among these of Peru one of Indians worshipping on the steps of Chichicaste- 
nango, Guatemala. A book like this may be perused with pleasure by special- 
ists and nonspecialists alike. 


Herbert L. Matthews. THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS. A REPORT ON SPAIN. New York. 
George Braziller. 1957. Pp. 203. $3.75. 


A methodical and scholarly analysis of the workings of Franco Spain is 
a desideratum. This book by the New York Times’ distinguished writer is not 
such an analysis--it is simply a chatty essay about Spain as Matthews knew 
it in the thirties, with some impressions of that country as he saw it on a 
recent visit, and considerations about the nature and the history of the 
Spanish people. Yet such is the prestige of Matthews, even in Spain, that 
his book was greeted with cries of anguish in franquista circles. Especially 
unwelcome was the debunking of the legend of the Alcdzar of Toledo, according 
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to which General Moscardé, besieged in the Alcdzar, allowed the Republicans 
to shoot his son rather than give up the castle. Matthews analyzes this 
modern version of the legend of Guzmd4n el Bueno and concludes that it does 
not make sense. This story had become such a part of the mythology of the 
Spanish Civil War that Manuel Aznar felt obliged to reply in El Alcazar no 
se rinde (Madrid, 1957, pp. 60), in which the official version is reiterated 
with documentary evidence. Aznar speaks with respect of the New York Times 
and even of Matthews; he supports his case with substantial documentation. 


Vernon L. Fluharty. DANCE OF THE MILLIONS. MILITARY RULE AND THE SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA, 1930--1956. University of Pittsburgh Press. 1957. 
Pp. 336. $6.00. 


Students of contemporary Latin America welcomed the appearance of this 
substantial study of the recent history of Colombia. Such a book was indeed 
needed. It was therefore a severe disappointment to find that the book is 
basically wrong. The title is pointless and misleading; the expression 
"Dance of the Millions" rightly refers to the period of wild prosperity Cuba 
enjoyed after World War I thanks to its sugar exports. Worse still, Fluharty 
narrates the very complicated story of Colombian events without a serious 
examination of the evidence. For example, the bogotazo is described without 
qualification as the work of Communists--a conclusion serious observers 
hesitate to accept-- and his assertion is based on the testimony of such 
people as that exuberant Peruvian Rafael Larco Herrera, whose first name is 
misspelled and whose declarations are valueless. Fluharty sees General Rojas 
Pinilla as breaking the power of the oligarchy and heralding in true democ- 
racy. As the summary says: "The military coup of June 13, 1953 which raised 
General Rojas Pinilla to the presidency...was a true social revolution, and 
as important to the welfare of mankind as our own 1776. With the new order 
new stature came to the masses. Paradoxically, military dictatorship has 
contributed toward democracy." It is evident that this eulogy of Rojas 
Pinilla was written before the debacle; in any case, it is the worst nonsense 
we have read in a long time. Fluharty seems to think that Rojas Pinilla is 
a good Catholic, and we have a picture of him and his wife (p. 307) kneeling 
before an altar in June 1956 when he proclaimed his support for a Third 
Force. Shades of Catholic Perén! 


Juan B. Rael. CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE NUEVO MEXICO. Stanford 
University Press. 1957. Two volumes, pp. 559, 819. $10.00. 


In this literally magnum opus, Professor Rael, a native of the Spanish- 
speaking area of northern New Mexico and southern Colorado, provides us with 
the Spanish text of 518 folk tales ‘he himself heard and transcribed. In the 
Introduction, Professor Rael gives us a general description of this peculiar 
folk-art, and at the end of the second volume there is an English-language 
summary of each tale. As Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa says in his foreword, 
"It is easily the best and most abundant collection of folk tales that we now 
have from Spanish America." 


EDICIONES DE ANDREA. The Canadian-born Pedro Frank de Andrea gave up a teach- 
ing post at the University of Toronto to establish in Mexico City a publishing 
house which is a remarkable achievement of academic private enterprise. With- 
out the financial support which has allowed the Fondo de Cultura Econémica to 
grow and prosper, de Andrea has built up an organization which may achieve a 
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similar significance in the humanistic field. In addition to his enterprising 
spirit, his strength lies in his cordial relations with Hispanoamericanists 
throughout Anglo America, and more recently Europe. Librerfa Studium, Apartado 
Postal 20979, Admén 32, México 1, D.F. is the address to which more and more 
specialists and librarians are writing not only for de Andrea publications but 
also for all kinds of bibliographic services. In this note it will be possible 
to mention only a few recent de Andrea publications. 


In "Coleccién Studium" there have appeared two valuable studies which will 
be of interest to readers of the Hispanic American Report. Lowell Dunham's 
ROMULO GALLEGOS (No. 15, 1957, pp. 327, $3.85) gives us a well-documented 
account of the life and work of a Venezuelan who in exile has become a symbol 
of liberal hopes. Professor Dunham of Oklahoma University has made many val- 
uable contributions to the study of contemporary Venezuelan literature. 
Professor Eugenio Chang-Rodriguez, a young Peruvian who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has provided us with a significant account of the 
leftist political thought of his country in his substantial study LA LITERATURA 
POLITICA DE GONZALEZ PRADA, MARIATEGUI Y HAYA DE LA TORRE (No. 18, 1957, 
pp. 436, $3.50). As is evident from the Hispanic American Report, the dominant 
preoccupation in Latin America today is not belles lettres but what may crudely 
be called politics, and Professor Chang-Rodrfguez' book provides valuable back- 
ground information for the study of the contemporary scene. 


The "Manuales Studium" are smaller in format and provide in a methodical 
way information about different aspects of Latin American culture. The series 
was inaugurated with Arturo Torres-Rioseco's BREVE HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 
CHILENA (No. 1, 1956, pp. 175, $1.60), the first of a series of breves 
historias in which specialists will synthesize the important facts about a 
national literature or a genre. Of especial interest is Robert G. Mead Jr.'s 
BREVE HISTORIA DEL ENSAYO HISPANOAMERICANO (No. 3, 1956, pp. 143, $1.45), 
which gives a skillful summary of the writings of authors whose preoccupations 
usually parallel those reflected in this Report. Now editor of Hispania, 
Professor Mead is one of the best informed persons in the world on the reali- 
ties of Spanish-speaking countries, and from his new post he may be able to 
do much to bridge the unnecessary gap between "language" and "area" special- 
ists. 


The "Biblioteca Minima Mexicana" provides small inexpensive editions of 
the principal Mexican classics, as well as small monographs on aspects of 
Mexican cultural history. "Antologfas Studium," which was inaugurated in 
1955 with Torres-Rioseco's CAUTIVERIO, is sponsored jointly by de Andrea, the 
International Institute of Ibero-American Literature, and the Hispanic Insti- 
tute of Columbia University; only three numbers have appeared to date. De 
Andrea recently assumed editorial responsibility for the collection "Los q 
Presentes,'' which Juan José Arreola founded some years ago in order to give 
younger Mexican writers a medium of publication; the 60 numbers which have 
appeared give a good idea of the creative powers of this generation. It is 
not yet clear what will be the role of the "Coleccién Literaria Obregdén" F 
directed by Octavio Paz and Carlos Fuentes, and in which four works have j 
appeared. In brief, Frank de Andrea now has several series of publications 
comparable with those of the Fondo de Cultura Economica, and we must wish 
him continued success. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDITORIAL DEL PACIFICO, SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


This active publishing house issues several series which will be of inter- 
est to readers of the Hispanic American Report. The "Coleccién América" is 
edited by Alejandro Magnet, who is also the author of the first two books in 
the series, Nuestros vecinos justicialistas and its sequel Nuestros vecinos 
argentinos. These are fundamental books on the Perén era. Entre la libertad 
y el miedo is the Spanish edition of German Arciniegas' The State of Latin 
America; the distinguished Colombian Liberal is keeping the Spanish-language 
version up to date--it is now in its seventh edition. Alberto Ostria 
Gutiérrez describes the Bolivian crisis in Un pueblo en la cruz. The veteran 
Aprista intellectual Luis Alberto Sanchez has eulogized his leader in Haya de 
la Torre y el Apra. Tibor Mende's América Latina entra en escena is an 
ingenious analysis the title of which in English might parody André Siegfried 
and read Latin America Comes of Age. Nothing need be said of Jests de 
Galindez' La era de Trujillo, which became a best-seller as a consequence of 
the author's disappearance; it is now in its seventh edition. Some volumes 
in this series about the New World are translations of studies of the United 
States. 


Chile is the theme of another collection "Rostro de Chile," which is 
divided into several sub-series. The "Biblioteca de Economia" contains 
studies of Chilean economics, such as Anibal Pinto's Hacia nuestra inde- 
pendencia econémica and Carl Hudeczeh's Economia chilena, rumbos y metas. 

The "Biblioteca de memorias, crénicas y documentos" contains interesting 
recollections which throw light on Chilean history. The series opens with 
Augusto Orrego Luco's Recuerdos de la escuela. Enrique Bunster's Chilenos 

en California tells of the colorful group of Chileans who came to California 
during the Gold Rush. The Memorias of Lord Thomas Cochrane are essential for 
the history of the early years of Chilean independence. The struggle with 


del Pacifico. Interesting impressions of Chilean writers are given in Elberto 
Ried, El mar trajo mi sangre. The "Biblioteca de cldsicos de Chile" contains 
such works as Ercilla's La Araucana. 


Picturesque biographies are contained in the series "Coleccién Vidas." 
Luis Alberto Sanchez tells the story of the 18th century Lima courtesan La 
Perricholi, and Gabriel Sanhuerza the life of that fantastic figure, Santiago 
Arcos, comunista, millonario y calavera. Travelers provide invaluable infor- 
mation about the Chile of previous centuries. Most of these travelers were 
European, chiefly English, as is apparent in the volume Viajeros en Chile, 
1817--1847, which brings us the impressions of Samuel Haigh, Alexander 
Caldcleugh and Max Radiguet. However, a U.S. naval officer and doctor, 
William S. W. Ruschenberg has left us his Noticias de Chile (1831--1832). 


In the "Coleccién Studium," which contains scholarly monographs about 
the humanities, special interest attaches to the Historia de la literatura 
chilena of Hugo Montes and Julio Orlandi. Contemporary Chilean poetry is 
brought to us in the "Coleccién Fontana," for which Hugo Montes has prepared 
an Antologfa de medio siglo. The "“Coleccién Plenitud" contains two series, 
one of short stories, the other of novels. Among the latter may be mentioned 


Oscar Castro's Llampo de sangre and José Manuel Vergara's Daniel y los leones 
dorados. 


Peru is described in Hipdélito Gutiérrez' Cronica de un soldado de la Guerra 
| 
| 
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The Editorial del Pacifico recently inaugurated a quarterly publication 
which is of considerable value despite its modest size, namely the Revista 
Bibliograéfica Chilena. The first number covers the publications which 
appeared during the third quarter of 1956. While this review embraces all 
of Chilean publishing, it is natural that the impressive production of the 
Editorial del Pacffico itself should figure fairly conspicuously. 


Joan Corominas. DICCIONARIO CRITICO ETIMOLOGICO DE LA LENGUA CASTELLANA. 
Vol. IV. RI-Z. INDICES. Bern. Francke. 1954-57. Pp. 1224. 68 Swiss 
francs bound, 60 paperback. 


Finis coronat opus. A simple Latin quotation is appropriate, since 
opposite the final page of the fourth volume of this great work the author 
has placed a more ambitious quotation which this reviewer cannot identify: 


Corporis atque animi sacrum sit manibu' patris, 
patria cantantis, quod scripsi peregre. 


This fourth and last volume contains articles from RI to Z, and each article 
merits the adjective "critical" in the title. Undoubtedly philologists, who 


simply read the articles with fascinated admiration; this dictionary makes 
excellent reading. After Z comes nearly 200 pages (897-1092) of additions 
and rectifications, then over 100 pages (1093-1217) of indices, which call 
attention to the relationship between Spanish words and words in a great 
variety of languages. Latin Americanists will be especially interested in 
the Nahuatl, Tupi-Guarani, Quechua, Aymara and Araucanian lists given on 

pp. 1214-1215. It is significant that borrowings from Quechua are much more 
numerous than those from any other Ameroindian language, including Nahuatl. 
There are inevitable omissions. For example, Vol. III contains an interest- 
ing article about llama, the animal which is el in Spain and la in its native 
Andes, but the word is not listed under the Quechua borrowings; incidentally, 
alpaca is an Aymara word. 


The work ends with six honest pages of fe de erratas (pp. 1219-1224). A 
final note gives the dates at which the various parts of this dictionary were 
written--it was begun in 1947--and the dates at which the four volumes were 
actually published: 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957. This explains why Volume IV, 
which bears the copyright date 1954, was in fact published three years later. 
The name of Joan Corominas will go down as one of the great names of Romance 
philology. A Catalan expatriate has brought great honor to a Spain which 
abuses him. Perhaps he, too, says "Patria ingrata, non avrai le mie ossa." 
This review would be incomplete without a word of commendation to the Francke 
publishing house of Bern, Switzerland. In this country it is hard enough to 
find a university press which is interested in pure scholarship, and let us 
not discuss the commercial publishing houses. 


suffer from a kind of odium theologicum, will fight bitterly over each sug- 
gested etymology; those of us who are au-dessus or A coté de la mélée will 
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Foreword 
(Continued from Page 447) 


to illiterates, who are more numerous than ever in Brazil, since the rise in 
literacy percentagewise does not keep up with the population growth. The 
U.D.N. calculated that the "reform" would facilitate demagoguery and make 
their own position even more difficult. General Lott declared himself in 
favor of giving votes to illiterates, thus revealing again that he regards 
himself as something more than Minister of War. What illiteracy can do to 
democracy was shown in AlagoOas, where gunmen invaded the state congress and 
the deputies engaged in a bloody battle in which the Governor's father-in-law 
was killed. Kubitschek intervened with a discretion which contrasted sharply 
with the sending of paratroopers to Little Rock, an excessive display of 
force which was a godsend to Brazilian anti-Americanists. These elements 
denounced U.S. oil companies, former Assistant Secretary of State Henry 
Holland (allegedly a tool of the oil companies), and Hanson's Latin American 
Letter, which observers described as an agglomeration of bits of “information" 
floating around Washington. The mood of Brazil became more nationalistic and 
anti-American, and the police made no effort to arrest Prestes, who remained 
in overt hiding. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Students wishing to do graduate work in Hispanic American Studies 
at Stanford University may apply for a fellowship on application 
forms to be obtained from the Office of Admissions, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Applications, including all 
supplementary material, must reach Stanford by FEBRUARY 15, 1958. 
Since it takes some time to prepare the applications, candidates 
are advised to request the necessary forms as soon as possible. 
Those wishing to obtain a teaching assistantship in order to 
continue graduate work in Hispanic American Studies should apply 
for an application blank to the Department of Germanic and 
Romanic Languages. 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ($3 a volume). 


Many libraries and individual subscribers would like to have complete 
files of the REPORT and we are unable to supply the missing numbers. 
PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. We would be happy to 
pay the postage on any old issues of the REPORT you may not wish to 
keep, and make them available to those requesting such issues. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin Amrica—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other is ter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in tie language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Semimar in Spanish or Portugucse and engage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
h le the possible to understand il 

$ an important in the program, since it is im to a civilization 
without This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depeading on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied anc on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispani 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a aatianly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments, 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced am stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a ground for this study. The Economics De nt affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portapee of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that Schvol 

ve been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) 
isilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 
Gongronty: Coates : of Scuth America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography pares 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ..................seecseeeee-........., i 


Literature 6 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) afid Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 ' 


units) 
Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 


: merica ( 4 ent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master's degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 
2. A scary completion of courses followed. A minim um of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are 
4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, jterature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
erm Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican ic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


.. BACHELOR OF ARTS 
; Language: The sequence of reading and compésition courses, terminating wi omani 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 
THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 
Third Edition Revised by. George W. Brainerd 
: Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains re 
H our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of i 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Ilustrated. $10.00 
WHO’S WHO IN. LATIN AMERICA 
_ Edited by Ronald-Hilton 
Third Edition 
Part I. Mexico .......... . $2.50 
Part II. Central América and Pamama ..................-. $2.25 
Part III. Golombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela ................ $3.50 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru ..... .. $2.50 
: Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay ................. $3.50 
Part Vil. Cubs, Haiti, and Dominican Republic $2.50 
HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
_ UNITED STATES 
Second Edition _ 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic sourée materials throughout the United States. A 
i Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- ; 
4 bian periods; and Florida, Texas,.the Southwest, and California up to their i 
} | _—_ annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, ; 
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